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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Mornings in Spring ; or, Retro.pections, Bi- 
egraphical, Critical, and Historical. By 
Naruan Drake, M.D. H.A.L., Au- 
thor of Essays on Periodical Literature, 
ke. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 680. London, 
1828. Murray. 

Tue amiable Nathan Drake has been set 
down as one of those writers with whom ‘ the 
light that shines reflected from the past’ ap- 
pears to be the one engrossing ray of exist- 
ence ;—their end and aim, their oceupation 
and enjoyment consisting in an undeviating 
glance backward at the events and actors of 
another era. They are literaHy creatures of 
the past; it absorbs their thoughts and feel- 
ings, and makes them a portion of itself. 
From these individuals nothing inventive or 
original can be expected. They dress up 
their antiquated idol as gracefully as they 
can, but it is still the identical thing of centu- 
ries, whose beauty we acknowledge, or whose 
majesty and virtue we reverence, when we 
find them exhibited in their best monument, 
—the true and simple page of history,—but 
whose form seems curtailed of its fair propor- 
tions, when held up to us on every common- 
place occasion by the garrulous moralizer 
and sentimental essayist. But of this class 
Dr. Drake cannot fairly be considered as 
a member; he invests his retrospections 
with too fresh and pure a grace. In his es- 
sayson periodical literature he told us no- 
thing absolutely new; he merely restated 
facts, and re-echoed opinions ; but there was 
adepth of love for his subject, and so much 
taste 1 arrapgement, and tact in condensa- 
tion, that the work could not fail to carry the 
reader forward, and awaken in his mind some 
pleasant trains of thought. 

A more original vein runs through the 
work before us, and a feeling not less excellent. 
lt is divided into chapters, which the author 
Somewhat affectedly terms mwnbers. Of 
these the opening articles are on the moral 
and literary associations connected with the 
‘pring, and on the influence of an early ac- 
ay love for literature. In the first of 
ese the author takes occasion to inform us 
mae object isto select from the ample stores 

nglish biography a picture illustrative of a 

Portion of the days of yore, viewed ina do- 

Mestic and in a public light, blending with 

He some critical remarks on our early lite. 

nlde, — on the character, costume, and 

ane of aS — long gone by. In pursu- 
mt Yoh is plan the greater portion of the 
riots we is devoted to an historical and 
vor? apical account of the Cliffords of Cra- 
is. ab Saag singularity of whose annals 

0 mane! age hands of Dr. Drake, and 

er, an of Sir Philip Sidney and his sts- 

vention of ne . clever critique on their joint 
thomden 4a salms. Drummond of Haw- 
tt Soot » amsay, Mackenzie, and Sir Wal- 


the last article is a notice of the late John 
Mason Good, some passages of which the 
author communicated anonymously to Time’s 
Telescope for 1825. From this agreeable 
melange we select a portion of the history of 
the Cliffords, which includes some curious 
particulars relative to the ballad of the Nut 
Browa Maid :— 


‘At the death of his father, Henry Clifford 
was but six years of age, being born in 1454 3 
and im 1464, being the fourth year of Edward 
the Fourth, the casue, manor, and lordship of 
Skipton, which had been forfeited by the at- 
tainder of Lord John, were greated, in the first | 
instance, to Sir William Stuoley, wad subse- 
quently, about the fifteenth of the same eign, 





to Richard Duke of Gloucester, who held thea | 


Bosworth. 

‘In the mean time, it became necessary to 
conceal the son and heir of ope who had ren- 
dered bimself more than commonly obnoxious 
to the reigning family, oot on!y by bis prowess 
in the field against them, but by his ferocious 
slaughter of the young Ear) of Rutland. Ba- 
nishment, imprisonment, or death, would cer- 
tainly have been the fate of the child had he 
been discovered; but, fortunately for bim, be 
possessed, in the love, activity, and resources 
of his affectionate mother, a sufficient protec- 
tion against the impending danger; for, at ‘ha | 
age of seven years, he was clothed in the bauwt, : 
and placed in the condition, of a shepherd's 
boy at Londesborough, where his motber then 
chiefly resided. In this sequestered spot, con- 
fided to the care of peasants, whose wives had 
been servants in his father’s family, and, as at- 
tendants on the nurse who liad given him suck, 
familiar to him from his infancy, be the more 
readily subuiitted to his hard lot; more espe- 
cially, as they took care to impress upon his 
mind the conviction, that his life depended 
npon his being perfectly resigned to a state of 
poverty and humiliation. 


‘It was whilst thus occupied at Londesbo- 
rough, and wheu he had reached his fourteenth 
year, that his mother’s father, Hcnry Bromflete, 
Lord Vesey, died, an event which, giving rise 


mother was closely examined on the subject. 
From her answers, which satisfied for a time 
her inquirers, and lulled their suspicions asleep, | 


her lord, she had sent both her sons to the sea- 
side, witb an intention of embarking them for 

the low countries, but only Richard, the | 
younger, had passed over to the Continent, | 
where he died shortly afterwards, whilst Henry | 
was secretly re conveyed te Londesborough. | 
With an equivocation, therefore, readily to be | 
pardoned in a mother thus trembling for the ! 
safety of her only child, she declared that she | 
had given orders for their conveyance beyond | 
seas, for the purpose of their education, and | 
that she knew not whetber they were dead or | 
alive. | 
‘About this time, or at least before the 

twelfth of Edward the Fourth, for a charter or 

deed of arbitration of this period mentions their 





Occupy the concluding’ pages, and 


union, Lady Clifford married her second hus- : 


uatil he lost his life and crown at the battle of | 


band, Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, Kniebt, of Thre!- 
keld, in Cumberland, a man of unblemished 
honour and integrity, and who seems to have 
been equally solicitous with bis wife to save 
and protect young Henry Clifford from the ma- 
lice of bis enemies. When, therefore, as wus 
soon afterwards the case, a murmur of bis be- 
ing in existence and concealment was revived, 
and his increasing years rendered his danger 
every day more imminent, they sent him, with 
the peasantry and their families, to whose so- 
ciety he bad been habituated, to Threlkeld, in 
Cumberland, to be brought up simply as a 
sbepherd ; and at this place, under the vigilant 
eye of his fatber-in-law’s kindred, or ou the 
borders of Scotlaad, where it was necessary Le 
should sometimes reireat, and where Sir Lin- 
celot hired land for the convenience of the 
shepherds who accowpanied him, he was fie- 
quently, though very secretly, visited both Uy 
the good knight and bis affectionate mother. 
‘Ia this lowly disguise, bred up in forests 
and mountain fasinesses, the child of nature, 
and inured to every privation, did Henry Lor! 


Clifford pass twenty-five of those years wuicu 


are usually esteemed the best and fairest of our 
lives. Yet, though deprived of the honours 
aud the luxuries to which the nobility of lis 
hause should bave entitled him, he was more 
than compensated by higher and better gifts, 
for his heart was uncorrupted and his integrity 
unassailed. He possessed, we are told, a strong 
natural understanding, and an amiable anc 
contemplative disposition: in one thing oniy 
was he unfortunate; for, under the apprehen- 
sion that any show of learning might lead & 

the detection of his birth, his education was s 

entirely neglected, that he could neither write 

nor read; and it was only after his restoration 
to the honours ead possessions of bis familys 






































to a report, at the court of Edward the Fourth, ; 
that his daughter’s two sons were alive, their , 


that he was taught to write bis name. 

‘He wanted not, however, the pleasures 
which health, activity, and conscious inno- 
eence could bestow ; nor, if what I have now 
to bring forward be correct, did he want, dur- 
ing this his long period of enforced conceal- 
ment, those consolations which spring from the 
tenderest of all affections, from the iuterchange 
of faithful and enduring love. 

‘Tiere is reason indeed to conclude that the 
exquisitely pathetic ballad, entitled The Nut- 
brown Maid, was founded on what really had 
occurred between this young nobleman and tle 
object of his attachment, during the latter part 





it appears that, immediately after the death of | of his seclusion in the Fells of Cumberland. 


‘Dr. Whitaker, taking it for granted that 
there was no edition of Arnold’s Chronicle, in 
which the ballad of the Nut-brown Maid first 
made its appearace, prior to 1521, and con- 
pling this date with the circumstance of the 
lover “ specifically describing Westmoreland as 
his beritage,” conjectured that Henry, first karl 
of Cumberland, and the son of the shepherd 
Jord of whom we are now speaking, was the 
hero of the poem, adding, that “‘ the barony of 
Westmoreland was the inheritance of this 
Henry Clifford alone.” 

‘To the iadividual, bowever, of the Clifford 
family thus fixed upon by Dr. Whitaker, in his 
otherwise very probabie Lypothesis, an insupe- 
rable objection bas been raised by an ingenious 
writer in the Censura Literaria. “ The last en- 
9 
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try,” be observes, ‘in the list of mayors and 
sheriffs, in the copy of Arnold in my possession, 
has the date, xvii Hen. vii., or 1562, in which 
yeat the book appears to have been printed. 
The subsequent edition, described by Oldys, 
carries down the list of mayors, Xc. to the xii. 
or xiii. of Henry vili, or 1521. Now as the 
Nut-brown Maid is printed in both editions, it 
cannot be assigned to a later origin than 1502, 
and at that time the Henry Clittord spoken of 
by Dr. Whitaker was only nine years old ; that 
he was the hero of the ballad is therefore im- 
possible. I mean not, however,” he shortly 
afterwards adds, “to take it from the Clif- 
for’'s.”” 

‘The barony of Westmoreland,” says Dr. 
Whitaker, “ was the inheritance of Henry Clif- 
ford alone. It was also the inheritance of his 
father, Henry Lord Clifford ; he whom the cir- 
cumstances of the times made a ‘shepherd’s 
boy, who was obliged to put on various dis- 
guises to secure himself from danger; and in- 
stead of giving the festive treat in the halls and 
palaces of his ancestors, was forced to seek his 
own scanty portion iu the mountain solitudes 
and woodland recesses. He then may be truly 
suid to have been (as the baliad represents him) 
a ‘banished man’ and an ‘out-lawe.’ For 
nearly thirty years lie was obliged to forego the 
patrimony of his fathers, and in that period, if, 
as I surmise, he wus the real hero of the Nut- 
brown Maid, the adventure recoided in the 
poem took place. The great dynage of the lady, 
and ber being a daron’s childe, agree perfectly 
with the descent of his first wife, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir John St. John of Bletsoe ™ 

‘This account of the origin of the Nut-brown 
Maid carries with it a high degree of probabi- 
hity and veri-similitude 5 it accords remarkably, 
not only with the language, style, and ortho- 
giaphy of the composition, which are those of 
the pertod immediately preceding the accession 
ot Henry VIL., but it coincides throughout with 
the extraordinary circumstances which accom- 
panied the youth and opening manhood of this 
persecuted nobleman; and in its denouement 
li pOluts, With singular precision, to wliat were, 
In tact, his prospects and expectations 

‘We may, in short, infer from the closing 
stanzas of the poem, that the interview which 
it commemorates took place almost immediate- 
lv afierit was known to Lord Henry that the 
aitander of lus house had beca reversed, and 
before any intimation of such a change of for- 
tune could have reached the eais of the object 
of bis affections. 

‘Interesting as the ballad of the Nut-brown 

laid must assuredly be deemed, merely as a 
woik of fetion, yet does it become incompara- 
biv more striking and affeeting, when it is dis- 
covercd to have been built on the busis of re- 
ality; andaie.lity, too, of which the cireum- 
siunces are, at the same time, in a high degree 
romantic and extravidinary ” 

s 9 * s * * * 

‘It was almost immediately on the re- 
ascendaney of the Louse of Lavcaster that the 
following petition for the restitution of the 
Chittord estates in the counties of Westmore- 
Jand and York, together with their rank and 
honours, was presented and vranted in the first 
year of tleury the Seventh. 

** In most Lumble and lowly wise beseech- 
vith yor Lighness yo'r true subject and faithful 
legman Henry Clittord, eldest sonne to John 
Jute Lord Chiitord, that when the same Joun, 
ainopyest other persons, tor the true service and 
fuithful legiance w'ch he did and owed to King 
Henry the Sixt, yo'r uncle, in the parliament at 
Westinynster, the the fourth day of November, 
my the first year of King Ldwaid the Fourth, 
was atternted and convicted of bigh treason: 
wud by the same act yt was ordained, that the 
saad John, late lord, and his heies, fiom therice- 


forth sliould be disabled to have, hould, inhe- 
tite, or enjoy, any fame of dignity, estate, or 
preheminence, within the realmes of England, 
Ireland, Wales, Calice, or the marches thereof, 
and should forfaite all kis castles, manors, 
landes, &c , he desireth to be restored. 
w'ch petition the king, in the sume pirliament, 
subseribeth, 
‘ Soit faite come est desier.’ 
‘ Thus, in the thirty-second year of his age, 
after liaving led for twenty-five years the tife 
of a shepherd and an outlaw, and latterly either 
in Cumberland or on the borders of Scotland, 
was Henry Lord Clifford restored to the wealth 
and dignities of his forefathers. There is rea- 
son to conclude that it was in Westmoreland, 
from the vicinity of that county to the district 


%» 


ed man, that he first assumed the honours of 
his family. The Cliffords, indeed, possessed 
not less than four castles in Westmoreland, 
namely, Pendragon, Brough, Appleby, and 
Brougham; and the last, being towards the 
northern boundary of the county, must have 
been the first noble mansion on his patrimony 
which Lord Clifford would resch on his return 
from exile. It was, in fact, the most magnifi- 
cent of the four structures, as its remains yet 
testify ; and in the great hall, which occupied 
one of the stories of the massive Norman tower, 
did the friends and retainers of Lord Clifford 
assemble to celebrate his restoration. Here, 
also, there can be litthe doubt, as she survived 
the happy event six years, came his mother, 
Lady Clitford, and with her, in all probability, 
the venerable partner of her days, Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld.’ * * * * 

‘ Having visited his Westmorcland estates, he 
passed into Yorkshire, and, on reaching Skip- 
ton, in Craven, he fixed upon the neighbouring 
forest of Barden as the place of his retreat. In 
this romantic tract, which had, from the time 
of the Romillies, formed part of the honour and 
fee of Skipton, tiiere were six lodges for the ac- 
congmodation of the keepers, and the protection 
of the deer; and in one of these, culied Barden 
Tewer, which he greatly improved and en- 
larged, adding to its other conveniences that of 
a chapel, dtd Lord Clifford take up his resi- 
dence, preferring it to the splendour and parade 
Which almost necessarily awaited him in his 
lurger bouses. 

‘Here, with the object of his early choice, 
the beautiful and affectionate daughter of Sir 
John St. John, the heroine o' the ballad of the 
Nut-brown Maid, Lord Clifford found the hap- 
piness he was in search of. Though unedu- 
cated, and aware of his deficiencies, a consci- 
ousness Which, at the period of his elevation, 
Lad for a time depressed his spirits, he possess- 
eda vigour of mind and rectitude of principle 
which prevented Lim from becoming a prey to 
vicious or luxurions habits. If, in his shep- 
herd state, no portion of scholastic learning had 
fallen to tis share, he had imbibed, what may 
assuredly be considered as some of Heaven's 
choicest gifts, an enthusiastic love of nature, a 
tuste for natural history and philosophy, aud, 
above all, a spirit of sincere devotion. With 
acquisitions such as these, we can no longer be 
suiprised that, despising the vanities of wealth 
and rank, he preferred the beautiful seclusion 
of Barden to the pomp and splendour of Skip- 
ton or of Biougham Castle; especially when 
we learn that this retreat was in the immediate 
| vicimity of Bolton Abbey, from an intercourse 
wit the canons of which he hoped more effec- 
tuaily to prosecute both his religious and philo- 
soplical pursuits. 

‘fle had early in life, and whilst yet a shep- 
herd’s boy, owing to the total want of instru- 
ments for measuring the lapse of time, become 
| a diligent observer of the heavenly bodies, a 








j practice Which Lad excited in lim ap ardent | 


in which he bad usually wandered as a banish- | 


To the | 


ee 


thirst for astronomical knowledge. As soon 
therefore, as the means were in his power, 
purchased the best apparatus which the science 
of the day could supply; and, converting the 
Tower of Barden into an observatory, he there 
in company with some of the canons of Bolton, 


_who are said to have been well acquainted 


NS eee 








with the astronomy of their age, spent no ip- 
considerable portion of his time. 

‘This was not, however, the only resource to 
which in the field of science he could apply ; 
for from evidence collected by the historian of 
Craven, through the medium of the Clifford 
manuscripts, and from similar documents, 
which had once been the property of the ip. 
mates of Bolton Abbey, it would appear that, 
together with his friends, the canons, he had 
prosecuted the study of chemistry, and had 
even entered upon the inysterious and vision. 
ary pursuit of the philosopher's stone. Another 
proof of the intercourse which subsisted be. 
tween Henry Lord Clifford and the canons of 
Bolton has been given by Dr. Whitaker from 
the MS. of Thoresby, the antiquary, namely, 
A Treatise of Natural Philosophy, which had 
been presented by his lordship to the Priory of 
Bolton, and which, after the dissolution of that 
house, had reverted to the family of the donor. 

‘These propensities and pursuits on the part 
of Lord Henry almost necessarily threw about 
his person, in the minds of the inhabitants of 
Craven, a high degree of mystery and awe; 
and though he was too much beloved by his 
neighbours—too pious, charitable, and kind, 
to induce them to infer that he had any con- 
nection with unhallowed powers; yet it was 
whispered round the cottage, and even by the 
convent fire, and firmly believed amongst them, 
that, during his long concealment under the 
garb of a shepherd, he had been the especial 
favourite of a fairy, who bad watched over his 
safety, and— 

* Who loved the shepherd lord to meet 

In his wanderings solitary 5 

Wild notes she in his hearing sang, 

A song of nature’s hidden powers 5 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 

Among the rocks and holly bowers. 

*T' was said that she all shapes could wear; 

And oftentimes before him stood, 

Amid the trees of some thick wood, 

In semblance of a lady fair, 

And taught him signs and showed him sights, 

In Craven’s dens, on Cumbria’s heights ; 

When under cloud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad in homely gray ; 

Nor left him at his later day.— 

* And choice of studious friends had he 

Of Bolton’s dear fraternity ; 

W ho, standing on the old church tower, 

In many acalm propitious hour, 

Perused, with him, the starry sky ; 

Or in their cells with him did pry 

For other lore ; through strong desire 

Searching the earth with chemic fire. 

‘Yet we are not to conceive from this at- 
tachment to, and cultivation of, the sciences of 
astronomy and chemistry, that Lord Clifford 
led the life of a hermit. He was, in fact, not 
only charitable, but hospitable; and though 
whilst at Barden, which was the chief place of 
his residence when in Yorkshire, he kept 10 
such a household as would have been neces: 
sury at Skipton or Brougham, we knows from 
fuinily papers found at Londesborough, that,!® 
the year 1517, wages were paid to nearly at | 
servants at Barden, though this was reckoueds 
at that time, but a slender retinue for 4 — 
From the same authoriiy we find, that,10 lost 
two tuns of wine were forwarded from et 
castle to this retreat, and that the reve 
nearly three huudred tenants and eye 
were adinitted on my lord’s “ Beyd Kolis 
that year. 

‘Nor did he neglect occasionally to vie" ” 

; ‘ : . . souk 
various castles, keeping his Christmas 
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times in one and sometimes in another; a cus- 
tom which, probably owing to the carelessness 
of servants, brought on the destruction of his 
castle of Brough; for it was burnt, relates 
Whitaker, “ that is, the roof and floors were 
consumed, after a noble Christmas kept there 
by Henry Lord Clifford, the shepherd, ia his 
later days.” 

To the second volume of these Mornings 
in Spring we shall pay attention in an early 
number. 








A Supplement to an Inguiry into the Shak- 
sneure Portraits. By A. WiveLL. 8vo. 
pp. 52. London, 1827. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Is it better to be deceived, being happy in 

that deception, or to purchase truth at the 

expense of enjoyment ? Upon the answer 
to this question depends in a great measure 
the utility of Mr. Wivell’s Inquiries. Those 
who have been saved by their publication 
fom becoming the dupes of the picture- 
dealer, will rub their hands over them joy- 
fuliy enough no doubt, while the unhappy col- 
lector, who has long doated overa merely ima- 
ginary treasure, will very likely have a much 
less comfortable opinion respecting them. 
For our own parts we think that their author 
has rendered a very considerable benefit to 
society. Picture-dealing, in many instances, 
is little less than downright robbery, and 
robbery of the worst description. It is turn- 
ing one’s most estimable propensities against 
oneself. ‘It is a seething of the kid in the 
mother’s milk.’ It has been conceived by 
some, that the delinquency of Ireland, the 
author of the Shakspeare Vorgeries, has been 
regarded in too serious a light, and that his 
punishment has been in very undue proportion 
tohis offence. We must confess that we can- 
not see the justice of the observation. We are 
old enough to have been witnesses of the whole 
ot that remarkable affair, and cannot easily 
forget the stir which it occasioned. If your 
tailor or your butcher cheats you, the evil 
resolves itself into a mere pecuniary loss, but 

Ireland's imposition involved more serious 

considerations, and deserved more serious 

teprobation. Those who, doubtless in a well- 

Ineaning spirit of humanity, consider the ill- 

fame attached to his ingenuity as cruel and 

not wholly deserved, should also extend their 
charity a little further, and remember the 
mortifications and wounded feelings of the 
many clever and respectable sufferers by his 

‘mptoper exertion of it. Men living in the 

*ye of the world, and who thereby become 

ie objects of its ridicule, yet whose only 

sled alter all was the blindness of an ho- 
nourable and estimable enthusiasm. When 
© pity the sufferings of the malefactor on 
lhe rag tag not entirely to forget 
hecet gS Of the individual whose throat 
wane however, be confessed that Ire- 
wal — proved him to be a young 
nohes s tHy Great talent, and while we re- 
ec “cog We are not at all desirous 
tunees. of or with the miserable manufac- 
composition of. hesraps eo portraits, to the 

genuity are . w lich neither talents nor lii- 

a etter panne? 5 nor any other quality 

cunning. gn taan impudence and low 

World is - pin are not surprised that the 

because it : a Tespecting such things, 

lity with which generally aware of the faci- 

Mer, Wivel] ‘ts counterfeits are to be made. 

as aiforded it the means of be- 


coming somewhat wiser, and itis to be hoped 
that it will profit by his expose. The follow- 
ing account of one of these portraits in his 
own possession is too amusing not to be 
quoted :— 

‘Tbe last portrait that I have to notice of 
the spurious Shakspeaies, is how in my posses 
sion. It bas been painted very recently by 
Mr. W. F. Zincke, alias Ben Jonson, alias KR. 
Bvrbage, &c. &c, 

‘The portrait is an oval, upon a -kit cat 
length canvas, but is not quite so wide. | 
think that [ may say with truth, that it is the 
most successful effort to deceive the unwary, 
or even the experienced connoisseur, ever done. 
Mr Zincke in painting the head, seems to have 
had an eye to the bust of the poet at Stratford, 
the costume being very similar. There are, in 
addition, two tassels attached to the shirt col 
lar, which seems to be a favourite embellish- 
ment of the artist's, for there are very few of his 
pictures of the poet without them. The face is 
a front view, and well drawn, with a jocular 
expression, well suited for a smile at tle cre- 
dulous., It is much corroded with dirt, and 
might pass equally as well for Dusty Bob, in 
the farce of Tom and Jeiry, as for the bard of 
Avon. 

‘In addition to the portrait are some bisto- 
rical designs, in allusion to the anecdotes told 
of Shakspeare holding of horses at the theatre 
in London, and of bis quitting Stratford on ac- 
count of deer stealing. The poet is represented 
on the left side of the painting, in the act of 
stepping forward witb his gun, as if in sight of 
some gume, and a dog is at his feet, starting in 
the sume direction. Upon the other side of the 
picture he is represented in a graceful attitude, 
hoiding a horse. All these figures are very 
beautifully expressed, and show, that had 
Zincke been brought up to the arts, he would 


new; yet ils appearance is such, that it might 
pass for the age of a century. 
‘What is there not ingenious man contrives, 
To tilch our senses, and deceive our eyes.’ 

‘The above portrait I have purchased of Mr. 
Zincke, solely for the ingenuity he has display- 
ed in it; and I regret that it did notl vy in my 
power to reward bun adequately to his merits 5 
not that L conceive such works are bouourab e 
to their maker, or ought to be encouraged, but 
at the same time it is most pitiable tu see sn 
old man, for the want of a more honest er- 
ployment, obliged to have recourse to such 
means as fabricating portraits of Shakspeare, 
or otherwise starve. 1 have only to observe, 
that as the above picture now belongs to me, | 
have tie consolation of baving, perhaps, stop- 
ped its progress over land and sea, where it 
might have become like the dellows concern, 
once the admiration of a dupe, which would 
have caused him to become a langling stock 
for the remainder of bis life. I therefore con- 
ceive that the foregoing specimens of fabricated 
pictures of the poet, are suthcient to guard any 
person against them in frture; and he who 
thinks, that an original portrait of Shakspeare 
may as yet be found, it will be necessary for 
him that seeks it, to be at the time like Aigus 
—all eyes!’ 

After this, we think the admirers of the 
bard in general will content themselves with 
the portrait by Droeshout, the authenticity of 
which is indisputable. 

This Supplement contains several prints, 
one or two of which might have been omitted 
without much injury to the work. We could 
have wished, too, that the style were some- 
what less repulsive, and that the author had 
not thouglit it necessary to be quite so quar- 
relsome with his reviewers, of whom he has 





have been an oinament to the profession. 

‘The few lines of poetry, that are given at | 
p. 23, in allusion to one of these scenes, are | 
equally worthy of commendation. Under the | 
oval are the following words, in gold letters, | 
“ Paynted by me, R. Byrbage.’ At the top of | 
the oval, are two branches of the palm and oak, | 
extended over the head. Above the former is 
au inscription in Greek, to which, as well as 
for the verses, &c. under the portrait, I beg to 
refer my readers to the engraving, by Richard 
Sawyer, which is a faithful representation, in 
every respect, of the original, aud I conceive an 
adinirable illustration to the life of the poet. 

‘ On the stretcher, at the back, two scraps of | 
paper are pasted, one appearing to be a favour- 
able critique on the sounet under the head, as 
follows :—* The swanne of Avonne doth in the 
sonnette under the head, appeare to be singing | 
his requiem or songe of deathe; it is in the | 
style cjaculatorie — broken, interrupted, and 
stronglie expressive of that restlessuess, which 
oft forerunneth the downfall of our frayle mor- 
talle tenements, and whych (/eu prof dolor), 
proved an omenne butt too soon accomplysht | 
in the premature and deeplie lamented depar- | 
ture of my beloved friende, and the world’s | 
universallye admired, William Shakspeie.”"— 
B. J. 

‘The second scrap contained these words :— | 
“ Henry Spelman, Eqs.; the gyite of Jolin Sel- , 
den, Esq., tue 4th daye of May, 1640.” | 

‘The artist, in order to give an appearance 
of originality to the portrait, as having been , 
done in the life-time of the poet, Las had re- 
course to the means of splicing two pieces of 
canvas, one at the top and the other at the bot- | 
tom of the picture; signifying, I have no doubt, 
tiat as the poet was since dead, it was neces- 
sary to add the date of the month, year, and 
age ofhim. And further, that the job should 
be made more complete, be then lined the | 
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whole with a piece of canvas, that is nearly 


iii 
| as 


no reason, that we can see, to complain. 
We, too, are included in some way or other, 
but we cannot answer his accusation, be- 
cause it is so strangely written, that we really 
cannot comprehend it. 


Sketches of Modern Greece, tlustrative of the 
leading Events of the Revolution. By a 
young English Volunteer in the Greek 
Service. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 788. Lon- 
don, 1828. Ilurst and Co.. 

Tue author of these volumes is egregiously 

in error, if he imagine that any authentic 

statements relative to Greece, her struggles, 
her sufferings, her aspirations, and apparent 
destiny, need be ushered into the world with 
the accompaniments of puling sentimentality 
and tasteless and extravagant invention. In 
this case, truth is sufficiently romantic, and 
can gain from fiction (however finely or inge- 
niously wrought,) nothing capable of exciting 

a deeper interest or warmer sympathy than 

now exist. 

Affectation, outrageous affectation, deforms 
every page of these (so called) Sketches of 
Modern Greece, which rather illustrate the 
erratic inclinations of the author's principal 
heroes, than the leading events of the Greek 
revolution. This is, in fact, a book, in which 
some talent has been misapplied, but not an 
lota of judgment exhibited, and in which the 





| ouly thing indtsputabie is, that the author, if 


he really is, or has been, in the Greek service, 
lost many cxcelient opportunities of 
serving her cause, and of acquiring such in- 
formation as, properly communicated, would 
have enlightened the English public on some 
matters connected with the Greeks, regarding 
which there exists much doubt, and 
others which are involved in complete ob- 
scurity. 
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Having candidly stated our opinion of the 
rrature and complexion of these sketches, we 
conclude with a quotation, which will corro- 
borate our assertion, that there is talent, and 
that it has been sadly misapplied :— 

* Nastuli’s sunburnt countenance and orien- 
tal gait, together with a look of pride, to which 
no doubt his fine courser had considerab!y add- 
ed, made it dithcult to distinguish him from 
the Greek; while his facility of attaining lan. 
guages, and the considerable dabble he bad al- 
ieady made in the Romaic, impressed even the 
lngber classes amongst the Hellenes with the 
conviction, that allhough he bad long been a 
wanderer from amongst them, he yet was a 
member of their tribe. The day was sunny, 
aud the lattices were all occupied by the faces 
of the lovely tenants, glancing their eyes on 
him fora moment, and then disappearing: di- 
veited by these objects, transitory as was his 
gaze at them, be did not at first heed his young 
page Cashimir, wiuo, impatient of not gaining 
lis purpose, drew the stirrup rather sharply 
against the tlank of the misuri, and by making 
him plunge, called at length the attention of 
bis master, It was the house of Papa Fietzas 
that they were just abreast of, and the same in- 
teresting being who bad so possessed his faucy 
on a former occasion, was stationed at the light 
trellis work above him. Her face was leant 
upon the one hand, while with the other she 
was dividing the long raven tresses, which, 
tloating over her back, had succeeded in entan- 
ving together the small golden coins, meant 
equally to poise them. Her countenance had 
avout it a hue of more melancholy than gene- 
rally pervades that of Turkish women, who all, 
inore or less, seem weli contented with their 
lot. ~ Phe situation she held at the window ap- 
peared to huve been taken, not for the sake of 
using conquests, as with the greater part of 
lei sex a8 wont to be the case, but purely for 
tie purpose of catching the soft breeze—of it- 
self a desirable object, considering the solitary 

volinement within doors to which eastern fe- 
mates are subjected. The Ottoman pride sat 
cn her biow, yel it was tempered by a look of 
such sweetness—by an expression denoting so 
piamnty the persuasion of her own belplessness 
—that mothing repulsive wus connected with 
it. She appeaid aus though suffering against 
some grief which she was in despair of being 
aule to subdue ; and in her full creed of fatal- 
asm) awaiting patiently its issue, by means of 
a power whose decrees, though certain, were 
iuealeulable. ‘Lie clattering of the lorse’s 
Loofs, as Nastuli reined up iis steed beneath 
Lexy Cool secess, awoke the fair Mahometan 
from her fit of abstraction; she turned her 
bisack eyes towards the object, and as she re- 
cognized tut, the excessive palcness which her 
leatuies genelaliy wore, was dispelled by a 
deep crimson tint: it seemed as though some- 
tuing bac connected her with lim; for though 
avitated, she neither took flight, as every othe: 
temaie am Napoh would have done, fiom his 
unballowed glance, nor did she turn her own 
away; but, soouas her clicek had resumed its 
iceustomed dye, she remained like a fair sta- 
tue, gazing on him. Casimir, however, more 
prudent, peathaps, trom Leing less interested by 
these emotions, well knew the sensations they 
would produce if witnessed by a crowd, whose 
predominant teeling is Jealousy ; be struck the 
Arab groom, therefore, as tuough Ae had willed 
the delay, and amade him proceed with so quick 
a pace, in Lis office of avant-courier, us to 
leave only time for Nastali to tell the fair 
mute, with an expression as conversant as love 
Leammmgs-eould make 21, of the esteem which 
these few minutes fad nrade tim teel for her. 
As he passed through the barrieis, and left the 
craw-bridge behind him, the first whom he re- 
cognized was Bultimore, the American, who, 
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with his usual accompaniment of dirty Pali- 
cari, had been strolling on the plains, to get 
himself the better in marching order, and in 
their good graces. He ran towards Nastuli, as 
le sent his followers on their way ; and paying 
him the compliments of the morning, begged 
that he might be permitted to procure for him 
the acquaintance of some certain Americans, 
staunch advocates for the cause they were mu- 
tually engaged in aiding. The former, who 
had forgotten his resolutions of the preceding 
day, to reject all advances towards companion- 
ship, softened by the sympathy which so lovely 
a face had just shown him, promised to comply 
with the general's wishes ; and giving up his 
horse to the young page who attended him, 
sauntered with Baltimore along the verdant 
path which marked their route, towards some 
pleasant fig-trees. The general’s character was 
not long in developing itself: though deeply 
tinged with the politics of the land he fought 
in, and with a certain servility which he had 
acquired by studying the smiles and frowns of 
those who felt inciined to be his patrons, which 
showed his every habit to be governed by the 
rules which his new compatriots held out to 
him; he still had many redeeming points: 
possessed of an extensive fund of information, 
with which his own experience, as well as his 
perfect acquaintance with the language had 
gifted him, be used it all so aptly as to double 
the enthusiasm of those with whom he con- 
versed. Ever since the commencement of the 
revolution he had worked his way through all 
hardships in Greece: as for his birth-place, he 
scarcely could satisfy his own mind, too many 
countries, like Homer, contending for him. To 
America, however, he generally chose to lay 
claim, and to this very uncertainty did he owe 
frequently a good turn—for whilst the choice 
was reserved to him, of referring the curious to 
the one or the other part of the world for his 
baptismal documents, he would give the pre- 
ference to the quarter from which had sprung 
the man, who ever it might be, best calculated 
to assist him; and whilst descanting, with the 
zeal of a patriot, on the fine properties peculiar 
tu the country and the native, would blind the 
eyes of the eulogized too often by his fiaitery, 
to enable him to recollect that his birrh-place 
liad altered itself since yesterday. Wavcring, 
lliowever, as was the general in these matters, 
and unimportant as they scemed to him,—in 
one point, true,—he was willing to sacrifice all 
the notions or possessions which his claims to 
so many ditterent countries had bestowed on 
him, to a rigid conformity with the taste and 
manners of the land he at present served in ; 
so long, at least, as things went tolerably well 
there, and his patron Mavrocordato held up his 
liead. This subject was the only one that 
awakened in bim absolute energy,—the unjust 
aversions held of his adopted countrymen by 
the Franks, and the accusations laid on them, 
he loved to talk of and refute. 

‘“ The generality of strangers,” observed 
Baltimore, ** who have visited Greece previous 
to the revolution, and those very few who have 
ventured their necks here since, have turned 
into abuse the enthusiasm which pervaded 
them previous to their undertaking the journey. 
The reason for this change is obvious: these 
railers who have been disposed to take the 
voyage,—seuichers, for the most part, of anti- 
quities or musty fragments—have unexcep- 
tronably trodden the same beaten track of 
Athens, the Asiatic coast, and Constantinople. 
There they come chiefly into contact with those 
classes of Gieeks, upon whom the long subjec- 
tion of the nation to the Turks, has had great 
est effect ; such as persons in authority under 
the government, or others approaching to this 
denomination: cooled by the disgust which so 
semi-barbarous a state of society imposes on 








them, they go no farther to search for amel io 
ration, but, piqued because the language 
sounds in their ears different to what they have 
been accustomed to imagine, too prejudiced to 
excuse the difference of idiom, and discontens. 
ed withal at the servility of the people, they 
returk home and grumble out their long colleci. 
ed spleen, in invectives against a nation, of 
which they have been acquainted only with 
the refuse. Thus are impressions received un- 
favourable to us; and in the strength which 
these evil reports acquire, few are so generous 
as to reflect, that instead of taking opinions 
thus superficially, they should have penetrateq 
into the mountains which have never come un. 
der the contagion of slavery, or at least, have 
been so but at intervals, and there have formed 
ideas of a people, instead of satisfying them. 
selves in abusing what they know nothins 
about.” , 


‘Having finished his speech, Baltimore Jed 
on, as he had promised, towards the abode of 
the other Franks. They entered, and found its 
inmates engaged in discussion, the nature of 
which was Greece. A young man, surrounded 
by books, literary and religious, whose counte. 
nance had on it an expression of mildness ap- 
proaching to timidity, and a voice which ut. 
tered so low and hesitatingly his opinions, as 
to mark an extreme diftidence in broaching 
them, was the supporter of the argument. He 
was excusing the follies predominant amongst 
the Moreotes of the capital; accounting for the 
licentiousness and perversion of their habits, 
by the influence which a slavery of so long 
standing had thrown over them: energy, ever 
and anon, would characterise his manner as he 
proceeded, and then a blush, which flashed 
over his pale cheek, would bespeak his feelings ; 
yet this blush was not a healthful onemand 
whether from disease or natural nervousness, 
his spirits were so much weighed down, that 
when even he upheld his assertions with the 
greatest seeming interest, he would look fear- 
fully on his antagonist, to see whether he might 
not have exceeded, by unusual animation, the 
moderate bounds he had prescribed for himself. 
There was a richness in the manner of express- 
ing bis sentiments, in spite of the simplicity of 
their nature; though learned, he was no pe- 
dant ; for he knew his disputant to be unread, 
and save in some quotations from the Scrip- 
tures, he laid aside all superfluous allusions. 
The one who opposed his reasoning, gave a far 
different impression ; robust, almost gigantic in 
frame, the impatience of his gaze, as he bore, 
with difficulty, the silence for a moment im- 
posed on him, and the force of his declamations 
against the luakewarmness of his adversary, gave 
the idea immediately of a stern rigid reformer. 
His large hazle-eyes beamed when his turn 
came, and as he inveighed, in impassioned 
terms, against the vices which the other had 
called faults, and would allow of no extenua- 
tion from the circumstances which had nurtured 
them, the modest reasoner sirunk back. 
Whilst the one wished only gently to pluck 
out the weeds which bad grown around the 
tree, the other thirsted to root out the plaat 
and destroy the soil it stood on, for having a- 
lowed such weeds to deform it. Another, 
younger than either of these, and less impas- 
sioned even than the former, with a levity 
which although at other times would not have 
been remarkable, was rendered so now, from 
the contrast it bore to the imperturbable grav!) 
of lis companions, contented himself with re 
commending patience to both; adding, that 
for his part, he had not seen so much of what 
they found to condemn in the nation, as made 
it worth their while to indulge in an argument 
which expelled good manners, by keeping the 
dinner waiting. —* Staunton,” he said, address- 
ing the loud deciaimer, ** leave Jamieson alone, 
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or I am his doctor, and will not allow his fever 
to be driven into him by your invectives ; con- 
teat yourselves with Jetting us hear some of 
your exploits during the American wal, while 
we attack the olives which awaitus.” Frank- 
Jin gained his point, for the rigid moralist took 
mechanically bis seat, still, however, fixing his 
eyes on Jamieson, and still quivering at the 
lips, as though his heart was bent on a conti- 
nuance of matter so interesting. 

If our young volunteer again venture to 
come before the public, let it be with a plain 
narrative of the results of his experience, 
which (if acquired, as stated, by one actively 
engaged in this protracted struggle, ) must be 
extremely interesting and instructive. But, 
by all means, let him avoid the embellish- 
ments of fiction, and recollect, that a writer 
on the situation and affairs of Greece, can em- 
ploy himself better than in framing extrava- 
gant and ungrammatical panegyrics on its 
women, and unravelling their intrigues with 
certain amorous knights-errant, who seem 
more inclined and fitter to make love than 
war. 


History of George Godfrey. 
Himself. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
London. Colborn, 

Turs is not a novel after the approved fashion 

of existing taste; being rather conceived in 

the natural, humourous, and unsentimental 
style of a Fielding or a Smollett. Like these 
great masters, the author has drawn his ma- 
terials from the open and living fountains of 
truth and reality; and it is creditable to his 
taste and courage, that he has ventured to 
look for these in the now rarely trodden path 
of humble life. George Godfrey, the hero, 
whose story is related with equal simplicity 
and skill, commences his career as a ‘ doctor's 
errand-boy,’-—is promoted to the situation of 
auctioneer’s clerk, in which capacity he at- 
tends his fellow clerk to the neighbourhood 
of Varnham Priory, recognisable as an abbey, 
celebrated for the changing fortunes of its 
two eccentric possessors, and for its own ex- 
traordinary attractions. The name invented 
for the original proprietor of this enviable 
building, is Haversham, and the supposed 
crime which excludes him from society, is 
the murder of his wife. Previous, however, 
to repairing to the Priory, our hero’s gal- 
lantry, in protecting a young female from 
the insults of some lordly night brawlers, 
condemns him to the custody of the nocturnal 
authorities, and toa police office examination 
on the following day, all the attendant ingi- 
dents of which are faithfully narrated. The 
interference of the friends of the lady for 
whom he had interested himself, rescues him 
from the worst evils of his situation,—and 
they are introduced to each other,—an occur- 
rence upon which hinge all the subsequent 
details of the story. To proceed with the 
harrative,—Godfrey and his companion con- 
trive to enter the Priory grounds, but are 
discovered and carried into the presence of 
the mysterious recluse, who treats them with 

4 generous forbearance that calls forth their 

sratitude and surprise. Subsequently,—for 

itis necersary not only to hurry forward, but 
to anticipate, — our hero meets with Mr. 
aversham in Greece, and _ preserves his 

Companion, a youth of tender years, from 

Massacre. Towards the conclusion of the 

second volume, and after a multiplicity of 

ccurences to which we cannot even allude, 
tis discovered that the individual thus saved 
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is the disguised daughter of Mr. Haversham, 
and, in a word, the precise individual whose 
exposed situation in a public street had ex- 
cited the sympathy of young Godfrey. At 
the period of this discovery our adventurer 
is lying in the condemned cells of Newgate. 
The interview is sufficiently interesting to 
warrant its quotation : 


‘f assumed as much firmness as I could, 
while walking to the apartment in which Mr 
Haversham had obtained permission for me to 
see his daughter; but found, when I approach- 
ed it, that I had not more than [ wanted, to 
carry me through the interview. 

‘Never shall [ forget the cold thrill which 
ran through my whole fratne, when, as we en- 
tered, I saw Adela attired in deep mourning,— 
mourning for me, her face averted, but her eyes 
upraised, and her hands clasped as engaged in 
prayer, while her whole frame seemed convul- 
sed with agouy. I paused for a moment, and 
then advanced without being perceived. Again 
I moved forward, and saw her features, in 
sorrow, more lovely than ever. The clanking 
of my fetters arrested her attention, and she 
started from devotion, to recognise and fly to 
me. 

*[ sustained her in my arms, and the tears 
which I had lately dismissed, returned in great 
abundance to my eyes. For some moments, 
I tried to stammer forth my gratitude, but with 
little success. I, however, persevered in the 
attempt, and at length became intelligible. 

*% This indeed is kind,” said I; * £ did not 
merit such condescension. That you should 
have wished to see me, is most consoling, is 
all but happiness.” 

‘* To me,’’ Adela replied, “to me, I need 
not scruple to say it, for unhappily reserve may 
now be spared it; had been real happiness to 
see you, could [ have looked on you else- 
where, and freed from those fetters wuich now 
gall and degrade.” 

‘1 feel the kindness all the greater, and 
hold the heart all the nobler, that could stoop 
to recognise me in this fearful abyss of shame 
and misery,” 

¢* Nay,” said Mr. Haversham, * while Ade- 
la feels with me, that you may rightly desig- 
nate your prison as the abode of misery, so far 
as you are concerned, shame is out of the ques- 
tion. Adela is convinced as Lam, that you 
fall the victim of circumstances. The thought 
is melancholy, yet not for an empire, would 
your destiny.” 

¢«Qno!” exclaimed Adela, * while these 
tears of anguish fall for your misfortune, my 
lieart rejoices in the thought, that it is no erime- 
stained spirit, that justice is about to render to 
its last awful account, but that you suffer from 
the frightful errors of others.” 

**¢ You are unjustly kind. It is by my own 
errors that I fall,—culpable errors, or rather 
crimes.” 

‘“ Of what do you speak ?” 

‘6 Of the base crimes which my heart fails 
not to charge me with, when I recall the horri- 
ble suspicions, which it was depraved enough 
to entertain of those who merited gratitude and 
love, esteem and honour,—I had almost said, 
adoration.” 

‘Adela reproved my self-reproach as unjust, 
and blamed, as extravagant, -the gratitude 








which I had testified in acknowledgment of 
her present kindness. It was her duty, she re- 
marked, to see me, if indeed hes duing so could 
for 4 moment cheer me. 

‘Fora moment!” I repeated; “ O yes, and 
for all the moments which yet remain to me. 
Your image, and the recollection of your con- 
descending love, furnish ny mind with an an- 
gelic image which cannot fail to lift my dull 








thoughts to heaven, and brighten even the last 
hour of my passage to eternity.” 

‘«“ Then,” she replied, “I am less wretched 
than [ was. Base and insensible were my 
heart, if any misfortune, if any imputed crime, 
could make it forgetful of him, whom [I first 
knew from his saving me from insult,—whom 
I should not now have seen, had he not saved 
me from death.” 

‘Her increasing energy had filled me with 
surprise; but her last words were to mea per- 
fect enigma. Fora moment l doubted whether 
L had heard aright, and, in my surprise, I look- 
ed inquiiingly, first at Adela, and then, at her 
father. 

*<¢ T understand not,” said I. 
say from death?” 

¢« Even so,” Mr. Haversham replied. * Yes, 
Godfrey, it was your fortune, unconsciously, to 
save lier life ” 

‘My astonishment was boundless. I be- 
lieved hoth fatherand daughter to bave fallen 
into some strange nustake. 

‘<¢ When you interfered at Hydra, and re- 
solutely opposed yourse/f to the frantic rage of 
the infuriated Greeks, to save a poor Turkish 
boy from being murdered, your gallant ima- 
nity, in turning the uplifted weapon from the 
bosom of the trembling Selim, saved Adela 
from destruction.” 

“¢Can it be possible?” I demanded.— 
“ Nay, then, since it has been my bappy, bappy 
lot, to save such a being from brutal slaughter, 
I shall die with the delicious thought, that | 
have not lived in vain.”’ 

*[ will not describe further in detail, our in- 
terview, which was a long one. Mr. Haver- 
sham told me, that it would be trifling now, to 
hold out to me the slightest prospect of a re- 
prieve. Ife conjured me to dismiss every lin- 


*§ Did Adela 





she, or would I, part from that aggravation of 


| 


gering hope, that no miserable delusion might 


| shake my firmness, and aggravate the horrors 


- of the last hour. 


He lamented the cruel ne- 
cessity of declaring to me, that my fate was in- 
evitably sealed; but felt in some degree con- 
soled, at seeing that [ was tranquil and re 
signed. 

© Adela attempted to sub lue her grief, which 
she evidently feared tended to heighten mine; 
but as often as she dried her tears, a new in- 
voluntary flow of them succeeded. She said 1t 
had been her hope, by years of love and tender- 
ness, to prove how indelibly the important ser- 
vices which [ had rendered, were engraven on 
her heart. Denied that felicity, she promised 
that L should ever be tenderiy remembered ; 
and would have added, that since I was witi: 
drawn from her affection, her hand should 
never be givento another. I checked the ex- 
pression of the sentiment, and begged her to let 
no thought of ine interfere with her future hap 
piness. She strove to reply, but the voice 1 
lier father interfered, and remarked, that the re- 
solution she was desirous of avowing, did not 
require expression to be observed; andif it 
were not to be observed, to utter it, would be 
worse than useless.’ 


A phrenological visit to the hero of this 
diversified tale, is our concluding quotation 
for the present, and will form no unwelcome 
contrast to the picture we have just pre- 
sented :— 

‘On the following day, while [ was walking 
in the press-yard, a turnkey introduced a per- 
son of respectable exterior and grave deport. 
ment, to me, informing me at the same time, 
that he wasa geutieman of scientific eminence, 
who was extremely anxious to Lave some con- 
versation with me. 

‘The new visitor proceeded to inform me, 
that his name was Batter, that his residence was 
the Strand, and he added, it was probable that 





{ had heard of bim as a lecturer on phrenology. 
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* T acknowledged his name was not strange 
tome, and he wenton to say, the object of 
his coming was to ask me, as the attention of 
the public had been a good deal drawn to my 
case, to oblige him, by allowing bim to take a 
cast of my bead. 

‘The polite manner in which this request 
was urged, compelled me to yield the permis- 
sion he solicited. I can safely state, that this 
was the true cause of my yielding, and thatit 
wus not from any ambition which f felt to have 
my face or form preserved and exhibited, with 
those of Abershaw, Bellingham, and Thurtell. 

‘Begging pardon for the freedom he used, 
Mr Batter examined my head onthe spot. He 
said I liad the organ of causeality finely deve- 
loped, whit showed that I was a profound 
reasoner. 

* 1 of course acquiesced. It would have been 
rudeness not to do so, und besides, I felt that 
this was really the case. The organ of acqut- 
sitireness, he found, was strongly marked, I 
did not contradict Lim; though I had a shrewd 
suspicion, that by acguisitireness he meant rob- 
bery, and consequently had as good as told me, 
that my own skull gave evidence against me as 
a thigh. . 

‘{ confess | was not altogether pleased with 
this intelligence, but when he discovered that 
the organ of destructiveness, which I under- 
stood to mean murder, was remarkably appa- 
rent, | begin to lose my temper, and to cousi- 
der Mr Batter but an ignorant pretender to 
knowledge, and the science of phrenology it- 
self, entitled only to contempt. 

But these injurious thoughts were speedily 
dismissed, on his discovering the organ of 
philoprogcnitiveness to be very finely developed, 
which 1udicated great bumanity, while that of 
marvellousness, Winch LE think he said told of 
ardent piety, was equally consvicuous. These 
Ciscoveries, and the remarks that he founded on 
them, satisfied me of the professor's ability and 
discernment, and proved that he and the 
science to which bis studies had been devoted, 
were truly respectable. 

‘To show that he well understood what he 
was uabont, 1 will here repeat in substance, 
though not in terms, the very accurate repoit 
which he made of my general character. 

‘He told me, that though a disposition to 
acyuire was certainly observable, that was 
counteracted by ouginal, unconquerable inte- 
grity. There was genius, of acharecter rather 
wandering end unsettled, but still sublime; 
there was devotion, which stopped short of 
intemperate zeal. There was wit, but it was 
tempere) by ieticction. Ue found that I had 
an astonishing capacity to learn, but some re- 
Juctunce to begin, and still more to continue, 
severe studies; though he found immense 
sndustry, and a powerful mind. There was 
mnpetuosity, but 1 was regulated by prudence 
and care, Coupled with great generosity. 

‘Upon the whole, Le assured me, with a look 
of infinite solemmrty and intell. gence, that my 
heid was a most extraoidinary one. Had his 
opinion been formeily asked, he should have 
said of it, Phat isa head, which, if it gocs on 
well, wiil miake tie weurer of it an ornament to 
society.” 

‘Thuis information led me to think phreno- 
logy an exceedingly clever and vastly poliie 


Study. ] had SO st ldom been called Ornamene 


tal, that I greatly adimived the discernment of 


Mr. Batter, displayed as it was, in finding out 
what a loss society was likely to sustain by 
my death. 

‘Wildfire next submitted his head to Mr. 
Batter, who found in him the organ of comba- 
tiveness, together with that of pacification. 
Tne indications of courage, virtue, wisdom, and 


wit, were all there. The plrenoloygist was en- 


abled to state, that wy fellow-prisoner was im- 








patient when outraged, given to laughter when 
merry, and good-natured when be was pleased. 

‘ Dejected us he was, Wildfire could not but 
acknowledge with some complacency, that Mr. 
Batter was quite right, and he felt as much 
surprised as I did at the wonderfully accurate 
description thus supplied. Wildfire, for his 
part, only lamented that Mr. Batter had not 
been examined on his trial, to prove, as he 
might have done, from the merciful bumps on 
his skull, that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the violence for which he was to suffer. 

‘ Wildfire’s head, as well as mine, was pro- 
nounced by Mr. Batter to be extraordinary, and 
he enlarged so much on the fine things which 
might be expected from them, if they went on 
well, that we both felt it was deeply to be 
regretted that they were so soon to go off. 

‘ He then proceeded to the operation which 
he contemplated, that of obtaining fac-similes 
of them; and we saw him take his leave, 
quite as well satisfied with his casts, as we had 
reason to be with our heads.’ 

[To be resumed. } 


The Foreign Review, No. 11. 


Tur first articlex—and we think it deserves 
the precedency, not on account of its length, 
although it extends to no fewer than fifty-nine 
pages, is an exceedinzly interesting paper on 
Phrenology, giving a succinct bat remarka- 
bly clear precis of the progress of the science, 
and the principles on which it is founded, 
and stating with impartiality all that has been 
urged either by its advocates or opponents. 
It is, moreover, written in such a lively, agree- 
able tone, and is so full of anecdote and il- 
lustration, that it can hardly fail to suit the 
tastes even of those who would not care to 
learn any thing of a theory or doctrine, how- 
ever important, if it presented nothing to 
amuse them. The system has been attacked 
as leading to fatalism and materialism, and 
has startled many well-intentioned persons, 
who consider it presumptuous to attempt to 
account for the properties of mind, by show- 
ing the latter to be modified by physical or- 
ganization. To us it appears, however, that 
such persons suffer themselves to be terrified 
by mere words; phrenology does not pre- 
tend to alter facts, any more than Galileo 
did to alter the order of the universe, when 
he showed that the earth revolves round the 
sun, not the luminary around our planct. 
Whichever men chose to believe, the fact was 
stl the same: so itis with phrenology; all 
that it undertakes to do, as facts are con- 
cerned, is to explain,—to afford a key capable 
of unlocking and revealing, as far as is possi- 
ble for man to do, the mysteries of the hu- 
man soul, as connected with the body. Few 
will dispute that there are innate differences 
of the mental powers, independently of those 
artsing from ectucation or circumstances ; nor 
is it any greater impeachment of tue benevo- 
lence and justice of the Deity to say, that he 
has bestowed not only various degrees of in- 
tellect on vartous individuals, but that to 
some he has allotted more of evil, to others 
of good, propensities, than itis to say that one 
man has naturally a bad, another a good 
heart. So far, either case is the same; for 
aman no more forms his heart than he does 
hisown brain. It has hkewise been objected 
against phrenology, that it must prove inju- 
rious to society, inasmuch as those who dis- 
cover that they have an undue development 
of the organs indicating destructiveness, com- 
bativeness, &c. will conceive it to be useless 
to attempt to restain the passious to which 














they lead ; but is not this to assert that a 
man must be inevitably impelled to commit 
what he is aware he ought most sedulously 
to guard against? Ifhis mind be otherwise 
properly trained and disposed, he will rather, 
on this very account, avoid whatever m; 
lead to an opportunity of indulging such im. 
pulses. But we cannot here pursue the sub- 
ject farther, especially as we are expected to 
say something of the other articles ; we must 
therefore refer those who may feel any curi- 
osity on the subject to the article itself, as- 
suring them that it will fully repay them for 
the perusal of it, both by the information 
and amusement they will derive from it. The 
next article is on the comedies of Nota, one of 
the best Italian dramatists of the present day. 
It contains, however, little more than the plots 
of three out of his thirteen comedies, with 
one or two short scenes, which certainly have 
no very striking dramatic merit. A_ notice 
of the same author appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Monthly Review. It is rather re- 
markable, considering the number of books 
on the subject of Italy that have issued from 
the press of late years, that so little should be 
said on the subject of the modern drama of 
that country. Federici de Rossi, Giraud, and 
other writers of comedy seem to be hardly 
known to us, even by name; and even Gorz- 
zi's dramas, notwithstanding their merit, are 
rarely to be met with. It is somewhat sin- 
gular, too, that our playwrights—not play- 
writers, but those scribes who concoct melo- 
dramas and farces, from German or French 
pieces, should never think of borrowing oc- 
casionally from these sources, and presenting 
us with a sketch of existing Italian manners. 
Whenever the scene (which very rarely hap- 
pens,) is laid in Italy, we are presented with 
pictures as completely ideal as those which 
Nota and his compatriots give of ourselves, 
who completely burlesque English ideas and 
English socicty. The article on le Roman 
de Rom, or the Romance of Rollo, by Ro- 
bert Ware, a Norman poet of the twelfth 
century, will prove acceptable to the antiqua- 
rian critic; but, with due deference to the 
editor, we think it has too much of a ‘ retro- 
spective review’ character, to be altogether in 
place in a journal where we rather look for 
information relative to the actual literature of 
the Continent. The same objection may be 
urged against the last article in this number, 
on Moliere, a writer with whose merits we 
have long been familiar, and whose name 
has become proverbial throughout all Eu- 
rope. At least, some portion of the space 
thus occupied (forty-four pages, ) might very 
well have been appropriated to some more 
novel subject. We cannot, however, com- 
plain of any want of novelty with respect to 
the article on Bohemian Literature, of which 
less is known in this country than of Sans- 
krit; although it appears that some of Shak- 
speare’s plays have found a translator into 
that language in Marek; still, from the sketch 
here given, they do not seem to have yet any 
productions of importance. The translated 
specimens, which are numerous, are chiefly 
from ballads and sonnets, and seem but the 
first efforts of poetry; we do not, however, 
mean by this to say that they appear al all 
inferior to the similar compositions of other 
nations: on the contrary, they can hardly 
fail to satisfy those who are attached to po- 
pular poetry ; and are spiritedly dane, wie- 
ther they may uot have received some efi 
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bellishment from their translator we cannot 
pretend to judge. There could be no risk 
whatever in attributing this paper to Mr. 
Bowring, even had we not seen it announced 
that he is preparing a volume of specimens 
of Bohemian Poetry. 

Among the other articles, are Rey, on the 
Judicial Institutions of England, the Affairs 
of Portugal, the Edda Doctrine and its Ori- 
gin, Turkey, and Simond’s Travels in Italy 
and Sicily. Some of these we have yet not 
had time to look into sufficiently to give any 
opinion of their merits ; but the two last-men- 
tioned contain much information relative to 
the respective countries of which they treat. 
The remarks on the system of Cavalieri Ser- 
venti, that foul reproach on Italian morals,— 
a system degrading, if not uniformly crimi- 
nal,—display much good sense and correct 
feeling. Hleaven be praised, that English- 
men have something else to occupy their at- 
tention and help to get rid of their time, than 
acting the contemptible part of lackeys to 
other men’s wives. lLlowever, this custom is 
doubtless all for the good of the church, and 
prevents the office of father-confessors from 
becoming a sinecure; yet it would surely be 
better to abolish marriage at once, than de- 
clare it, as the Romish church docs, to bea 
sacrament, and at the same time permit it to 
be a cloak to prostitution. 

We perceive that, in this number, the edi- 
tor has introduced several shorter articles, — 
notices of books on the plan adopted in the 
Foreign ‘fteview, which, when speaking of 
that journal, we said we considered an im- 
provement; so far, therefore, his rival may 
repeat the charge of imitation, alleged against 
him. 

This number is certainly preferable to ei- 
ther of the other two, but still, in our opinion, 
it does not attend sufficiently to the literature 
of the day, or to those subjects respecting 
which it is not easy to collect information 
from other publication. This remark applies 
to the article on Phrenology, excellent as 
it is, for it is equaily adapted to any peri- 
odical professedly English. 








CAPTAIN LYON'S RESIDENCE IN MEXICO. 
(Concluded from page 75.) 
To be perplexed in the task of making ex- 
tracts is no uncommon thing for a reviewer, 
but it rarely happens that his perplexity arises 
from the profusion of extractable passages as 
is the case in the present volumes. It is a 
pleasing one certainly, and we believe we 
are partly indebted for it to the form of narra- 
tion (that of a journal) which Captain Lyon 
has adopted ; and which appears to us pecu- 
liarly weil suited to the formation of an inte- 
resting and useful book of this class. Inci- 
dents are noted down as they occur, and the 
use of the first person inspires the author 
with a colloquial liveliness, which few writers 
are able to maintain when oppressed by the 
awful consciousness of auctorial responsi- 
bility, which the impersenal mode of expres- 
sion keeps constantly before the imagination. 
It has been suggested that this consciousness 
18 likely to prove advantageous by rendering 
the writer more careful not to pass the foun- 
daries of truth. We are afraid the notion is 
frroneous. Is it not quite as likely to tempt 
— to wander from a dread that the simple 
ct may be thought frivolous ? 

ur perplexity, aforesaid, we believe we 
ow settle better than by quoting some in- 
“esting notices respecting Mexico. 


‘From an eminence we came suddenly in 
sight of the great valley of Mexico, wi'h its 
beautiful city appearing in the centre, sur- 
rounded by diverging shady Paséos, bright 
fields, and picturesque baciendas. The great 
lake of Tescuco lay immediately beyond it, 
shaded by a low floating cloud of exlalations 
from its surface, which hid from our view the 
bases of the volcanos of Popocatepeti and Iztac- 
cihuatl ; while their snowy summits, brightly 
glowing beneath the direct rays of the sun, 
which but partially illumined the plains, gave 
a delightfully novel appearance to the whole 
scene before me. I was, however, at this dis- 
tance, disappointed as to the size of Mexico ; 
but its lively whiteness and freedom from 
smoke, the magnitude of the churches, and the 
extreme regularity of its structure, gave it an 
appearance which can never be seen in an Ku- 
ropean city, and declare it unique, perbaps un- 
equalled of its kind. We reached it after 
riding twelve leagues from Lerma, and passing 
ou the last descent through the village of Pacu- 
haya, entered by the side of an aqueduct ex- 
tending a mile in length, bounded on either 
side by a shady road raised above the surround. 
ing marshy ground.’ 

After a delay of nearly two hours, occa- 
sioned by the desperate vigilance of the 
custom-louse searchers, Capt. Lyon found 
his way to an hotel, ‘ considered one of the 
best in Mexico,’ although its accommodations 
were limited to water, a chair, and a rickety 
table. He was therefore obliged to send 
his servant to an eatiny-louse to procure a 
dinner. 

‘It came at length in the shape of two square 
bits of dry tough mutton, fried in pig’s fat, and 
placed in a large dish of coarse brown crockery, 
which would have contained tfty more such 
morsels. About an ounce of mashed cabbage, 
sprinkled with hard yellow pease, and a bowl 
of ** caldo”’ (literally hot greasy water, calied 
broth) accompanied my meat; and a green 
chili and a piece of bread completed my repust. 
I was also furnished with a fork, but no knife; 
the latter is seldoin supplied. I paid as much 
as if my dinner Lad been coinposed of the great- 
est delicacies; and a boy who attended de- 
manded, and of course received, a present foi 
the expedition and cleanliness with which I had 
been served,’ 

At night our traveller accompanied Mr. 
Exter, the agent for tne Bolanos Company, 
to the theatre, a small but neat building. 
The performance was good, the audience 
respectable, and very fashion:)ly inattentive 
to the business of the stage, * and although,’ 
says Capt. L., § a light cloud might here and 
there be seen to rise above the pit, or float in 


the well-dressed ladies in the boxes mduly- 
ing in the favorite and fragrant weed.’ We 
should have premised that the habit of smok- 
ing, even in theatres aid private parties, pre- 
vails to a very disgusting extent among both 
sexes, over all Mexico. 

‘Sept.30.—I rode out early in the forenoon 
with Mr. Exter by the charming Paséo ot Las 
Vigas, which has on its left the canal leading 
from the lake Chalco, alive with busy Indiaus 
pushing forward their laden canoes to the Mex- 
icun market: many of them were piled to a 
great height with vegetables, fruits, green fo- 
rage for horses, wood, and crockery-ware ; but 
I confess I looked in vain for the Arcadian 
groups which Mr. Bullock describes with his 
pen, and which his son las painted. On the 
opposite side of the crowded little siream are 
the chinampas, which some people yet desig- 
nate as floating gardens. ‘These ure jong nar- 
row strips of ground iedecmed from the sur- 





eddies from the gallery, I did not see one of 


rounding swamp, and intersected by small ca- 
nals They all appeared to abound in very 
fine vegetalles, and lively-foli:ged poplurs ge- 
nerally shadowed their extremities. The little 
gardens, constructed on bushes or wooden rafts, 
no longer exist in the immediate vicinity of 
Mexico; but I learnt that some may yet be 
seen at Juchimileo, a place near San Augustin 
de las Cuévas. The custoin honse is placed at 
the entranee of the canal as it flows from Chal- 
co to Mexico; and the revenues prid tnto it 
are said to be greater than those of any other 
place in the republic, the market canoes being 
very carefully registered, and although not hea- 
vily taxed, their numbers with the quantity of 
articles they bring, contribute to mike the re- 
turns .very considerable. We rode at some 
distance on the southern side of the city across 
or along all the principal p iséos, Which are nu- 
meruus, broad, and finely shaled by double 
rows of trees. At length we reached Tayeu- 
baya, where I had entered, lying at a stiort dis- 
tance to the westward, aud visited the untnia- 
bited palace of the bishop, which was under 

going a slovenly kind of icpair for the reception 
of the deputies from Panama. The building, 
erected shortly after the conquest, ts yet in ex- 
cellent preservation, and the gardens w iid be 
fine if cleared of their wil f gigantic 
weeds. Here | saw, for the first time, and I 
need scarecly say ate, the delicious fruit named 
pe:6n, an apple grafted on the quince, and ex- 
cellingin flavour even the celebrated new town 
pippins of the United Stites. The cultivated 
grapes, pomegranates, guayevas, pears, and 
other fruits, abounded, and lay decaying on the 
ground. Nature bad done every thing for the 
place, and the gardener enjoyed a sinecure, un- 
less when called to exertion by the task of be- 
ing showman to his neglected charge, —a la- 
bour for which he had the further inconveni- 
ence of being paid. We next rode to the 1m- 
mense and neglected palace of Chapultepec, 
built by the viceroy Galvezon a small isolated 
rocky hill, on which once steod a palace, and 
the harem of Montezuma. ‘The lofty rooms are 
now all closed, the doors and window-shutters 
faliing into decay. An air of utter desolation 
reigns throughout this once splendid building, 
from whence a view of the whole of the beaut- 
ful vale of Mexico is commanded. Beyond the 
western foot of the mound is an extensive space, 
enclosed within walls, in which are yet staud- 
ing the stupendous trees under whose shade the 
browu beauties of the Aztec monarch once 
wandcred, concealed fiom the public gaze. Of 
these venerable trees, | scarcely observed one 
which exhibited the sligitest symptom of ce- 
‘ir clean healthy bark 
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turned and seized on the mother herself. The 
husband, who was working below, hurried up 
on hearing the outcries of his wife, and in- 
stantly killed the animal; but ina few days 
he poor woman and ber two children died of 
hydrophobia. We returned to Mexico by the 
aqueduct of San Cosmo, equal in every respect 
to that of Tacubaya, and at the outskirts of the 
city waited on Mr. Ward, chargé d'affaires, 
whose house was really superb. In its exten- 
sive garden, amidst overhanging and flowering 
trees Isaw the tomb of my much-lamented 
friend the Honourable Angustus Waldegrave, 
who unfortunately lost his hfe by an accident 
when on a shooting-party. We entered the 
city by the noble street of Tacuba, through 
which Cortez is said to have marched to his 
final conquest ; and amidst the splendid 
houses, well-paved streets, and rattling of 
coaches, the imagination must be strong in- 
deed, which can people the spot with thousands 
ot poor Indians striking the last blow for their 
country, and strewing the conqueror’s path 
with their devoted bodies. 

‘October 1.—I1 this morning accompanied 
Nir. Holdsworth and Mr. Exter to the Hacienda 
del Cristo, a few milesto the N. W. of Mexico, 
forming a part of the immense purchase of Mr. 
Baring, This is a pretty, well-cultivated spot, 
and has, among other things, a pulque planta- 
tion and a soap manufactory ; and itis not a 
little blessed by its pioximity to the church of 
Nuesta Senora de los Remedios, which is situ. 
ated on a little hill at a league distance. This 
saint is one of the mostimportant of the idols 
in the very prolitic Mexican calendar: the 
image, Which is very small, and, with rever- 
ence be it spoken, noseless, was brought over 
at the time of the conquest by one of Cortez’s 
soldiers, and on various occasions worked most 
extraordinary miracles in favour of the in- 
vadersy which of course obtained for it high 
veneration. ‘his afterwards gave place toa 
deeper feeling, and it was adored after having 
been seen at Oltumba to hover over the Spa- 
niads while engaged with multitudes of Indi- 
ins, and to assist them in gaining the victory 
by “throwing sand” inthe eyes of the savages ! 
A chapel was now erected to the honour of 
Nucstra Scnora de los Remedios; forms of 
prayer were established, and priests appointed; 
and the worsh poftour lady of the remedies was 
ad ted to that of the otheridols of the Spaniards; 
botil, having tuken some disgust at its vetanies, 
tic image suddenly vanished, and years elapsed 
Without any tidings of the offended saint At 
jongth a biessed Indhan, in chopping away the 
haves Of @ Maguey, to prepare it for pulque, 
discovered the lost lady seated in the centre of 
tic plant. She now suffered herself to be re- 
stoi.d to her worshippers, to whom she has 
ever since vouchsated her presence. Happy 
indeed is the city of Mexico in the reconcilia- 
tTiuns for without the aid of the idol, all the 
populahon would have expired of thirst, she 

ss€sSily Sovereign authority over the rains. 
i.e chapel tis neat, and very richly 
endowed; s-e is enshrined in a box over tie 
ig acrowned infant in her anmns. 

eS of tuiracles in tavour of her votaries 

are tiickly Suspended near the door; and even 
wiile we were in the sauctualy, three carriages 
iil of ladies, who came to purchase musses of 
@ SiCckK TOgUIsu-looking priest, drove up to the 
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eburch ; but we had not time to stay and see 
tae ceremony. I have told a long story about 
our ludy of the remedies; but it may not be 


general yYanown that she cnce was of great 
piejyudice to the interests of England, when 
Admiral Blak | Blake) baving in the time of the 
tr t * Crom) vv s os died t} j 
Vraunht rOmWeh DLOCAaCeC tue treasure-ships 
cesuncd for Havannah, was, in consequence of 
national offerings and great humiliation of the 





and nights before the altar of the saint, visited 
with a gale of wind which blew him from the 
shore, and the galleons happily reached their 
destination. For this miracle, a splendid dia- 
mond ornament was presented to the image ; 
and the whole story, with various others, is told 
in one of the most extraordinary books I ever 
saw, and which I have in my possession. I 
dined with Mr. Ward, and in the evening we 
drove to the Paseo, where some gaudy carri- 
ages were still rolling, and a troop of cavalry 
drawn up to keep order. We afterwards went 
to the theatre, wheie I saw, but heard little of, 
two farces, in one of which Prieto, the cele- 
brated Madrid comedian, performed. 

‘ Oct. 2.—I visited the Universidad, in which 
an incipient museuut of antiquities is forming, 
but as yet not opened to the public. The un- 
failing key, however, procured me admittance 
tothe rooms, in which there was but little to 
interest, with the exception of some works in 
jade and obsidian. Ofthe latter is a large mask, 
well carved and proportioned, and exquisitely 
polished ; and when it is remembered that the 
people who formed this, had no hard cutting 
instruments, and that the obsidian’ resembles 
glass in appearance although much harder in 
its substance, their ingenuity must be consi- 
dered quite extraordinary. 

‘There were here a variety of figures of the 
rattlesnake, of various sizes, and chiefly of ba- 
salt; but all in the same posture, namely a 
compact coil, from which the head and rattle 
are somewhat elevated. With these were also 
a few mutilated figures of men and animals, 
and some fragments of little deities; the whole 
inferior in number and variety to what I should 
lave expected : but many more were on their 
road fiom the distant provinces; and I have 
no doubt but that the collection will ultimately 
become very interesting. In the court of the 
Universidad stands Tolsa’s celebrated bronze 
equestrian statue of Charles LV., which once 
stood on a lofiy pedestal in the Plasa, opposite 
the palace and cathedral, and was the boast 
and ornament of the city. Being the eftigy of 
a king, it was displaced and removed from 
view, and may be considered as lost to the 
public, who, | know not why, sometimes speak 
of it as the Cabalio de Troya (the Trojan Horse), 
In the corner of the same court-yard and be- 
hind a screen of planks are the statues of the 
goddess of war and some inferior idols, and the 
celebrated stone of sacrifice, (which by all ac- 
counts was never used for this purpose, ) exhi- 
bited in somewhat embellished casts by Mr. 
Bullock. The great calendar stone is an ad. 
mirable piece of workmanship, and is built 
into a wall of the cathedral, where its preser- 
vation may be ensured. J was so fortunase as 
to procure excelient models in wax, of this, the 
goddess, aud the stone of sacrifice, and would 
have also bespoken one of the monstrous ser- 
peat god which I saw in Piccadilly with the 
poor Indian victim peeping from its capacious 
throat; but the fact is, that the original statue 
is nowhere to be found, except in Mr. Bullock's 
exhibition. L was shown indeed a large ser- 
peni’s head, but with closed jaws, and built as 
a corner-stone to a nobleman’s house; but the 
body had never been tieard ofj—and I was 
laughed at fur my compassionate inquiries af- 
ter the piteous-looking countenance which I 
in London saw sliding down the horrific gullet 
of the great suake.’ 

‘Oct. 3 —Capt. L. visited the Senate-house, 
and heard an animated attack on Esteva, the 
minister of Hacienda. The chamber is small, 
oval, and very prettily furnished, having a lit- 
tle gallery for visitors at either end, but ill si- 
tuated for hearing. Every thing seemed well 
conducted, except that very strong language 
was unceremoniously made use of amongst 


viceroy and court of Mexico, for many days | the speakers. While the discussion was at its 
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highest, the president all on a sudden gave no. 
tice that it was two o’clock,—silence immedi. 
ately ensued—all the members moved off—and 
thus ended the day ;—it being an established 
rule, that no government affairs should ever 
keep these patriots from their dinners and sies. 
tas, and that after the stated hour every man 
should be permitted to retire and recruit ex- 
hausted nature.’ 

On the day following he met Mr. Bullock 
who, he says, is now conscious how much 
he has misled his countrymen in regard to 
the fertility of Mexico, against which and its 
whole population he now rails most unmer- 
cifully. We had been seduced into marking 
much more for quotation than, upon calcula- 
tion, we can possibly print. We omit many 
very glowing and picturesque descriptions 
respecting this interesting city, with great 
regret, but we console ourselves with the 
reflection that were we to quote one entire 
volume, we should still leave as much equally 
desirable matter unquoted. In this dilemma 
we must refer to the work itself. 

We must now bid Captain Lyon farewell, 
with many acknowledgments for the amuse- 
ment and information which we have derived 
from a perusal of his clever little volumes. 


The Life of Nupoleon. By Wirt iam 
Hazuirt. Volume the Second. 
‘Continued from page 83.) 

Mr. Hazuitr told us, the other day, in an 
article as remarkable for the singularity as for 
the candour of its avowals, that ‘ his produc- 
tions are not so properly the works of an 
author by profession, as the thoughts of a 
metaphysician expressed by a painter.” To 
the justice of this criticism no one, who has 
read these commencing volumes of the Life 
of Napoleon, can possibly object. The me- 
taphysician and the painter are equally appa- 
rent—his metaphysics subtle and profound— 
his pictures sparkling and correct. Nothing 
can exceed the skill with which he enters into 
the colloquial argumentation of Napoleon, 
on the different projects agitated in the 
Council of State, throwing together, in a cou- 
ple of chapters, his opinions and arguments 
on the Lists of Notability, the Legion of 
Ilonour, the Concordat, Schools, the Colo- 
nies, Adoption, the Law of Dhivorce, &c. 
Speaking of the work which supplies him 
with these materials, Mr. Hazlitt describes it 
as one of great authenticity, candour, and 
ability, which enables us to view the hero in 
an intellectual undress, without disguise or 
parade, with his thoughts rising to his lips.as 
they rose in his mind, with his projects half 
formed and growing to maturity, and con- 
tending with his contidential friends and 
counsellors in the most perfect freedom and 

in downright earnest. 

‘Few persons in history,’ continues Mr. 
Hazlitt, ‘ who have acted a conspicuous part 
in the world, would bear this mental exposure 
and comparison so well. Tiere is no loss, but 
rather an increase of the idea of sterling sense 
and talent; nor is there much abatement of 
striking effect. It is like a fine portrait after a 
number of vile caricatures. There is a masterly 
dispiay of inexhaustible activity, vigour, and 
subtlety, joined with great singularity, simpli- 
city, and even naiveté. There are some touches 





so dramatic as to lay open the whole secret of 
his conduct, and to show that his greatness of 
his weaknesses, his good or evil fortune, were 
not in his own power, but a consequence of the 
inbred and invincible bias of his character. He 
formed in this respect a species for himself, ute 
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terly distinct from modern effeminacy a Un- 
ropean civilization. There is an adust fibre, a 
neat of blood evidently borrowe 1 from the East. 
He was a Tamerlane or Gengis Khan, dropped 
not only in the vortex of the Revolution, v ich 
was not amiss, but iti the centre of | Paris, the 
most unfortunate situation into which a great 
man could fall. _ 

Perhaps the most vivid and brilliant chap- 
ter in the volume we have now hefore Us, 1S 
that entitled The Highteenth of Brumaire. 
The spirit-stirnng events of that most cri- 
tical of periods, in which Napoleon's impe- 
rial qualities So decisively and unconcealedly 
evinced themselves, are narrated with asto- 
nishing effect. 

Our concluding extract presents a fine 
delineation of the conversation, habits, and 
appearance of Napoleon during the con- 
sulate. 

‘The First Consul found his residence at the 
Tuileries dull, and at the same time wiihou! 
convenience or liberty. He passed the fine 
weather at Malmaison, Great in himself, in 
this unpretending refreat he appeared still 
creater. There, and long after at St. Cloud, 
of which he took possession of his own accord, 
avear after he had capriciously refused it as a 
free gift from the people, bis conversation form- 
ed the delight of those who knew him. The 
evenings passed there were evenings worthy of 
the gods. The scene iesembied the fumed 
Gardens ef Alcinous or some of the enchant- 
ments of Arios'o’s pen, and is still remembered 
by those who were adinitted to it, as a dream, 
a gorgeous shadow that has passed fiorn the 
eth, Bonaparte took the lead in conversa. 
tion, and it will appear in the course of this 
work that he had aright to dos». The man 
laid aside the ruler, and lost nothing by it. 
There was that striking union of personal de- 
sert and exalted station which is so rarely to be 
wet With; and is as enviab'e as it israre. The 
subjects touched upon were of the most impos. 
ing kind; and what a tone tiiey must have re- 
ceived fram the speakers! Bouaparte had lost 
by degrees all the tacitunity and reserve of his 
youth; his manner had become frank, commnu- 
meative, unreserved, and free in the highest 
degree. When he had a part to actin public, 
ie did so; but in private, he dehehted to 
wiow off all disguise and pretension, and was 
pettectly natural and simple. His discourse, 
tiough generally serious and earnest, had a 
seat attraction, for it was orginal, profound, 
Characteristic, and full. 11 was never obscure, 
recble, or vague, though often carrie! to excess; 
vut then it was from the strength of will and 
Conscious power of the speaker. The greatest 
merest was excited wherever he came. The 
tadience jistened to and caught up with avid- 
vy his slightest words ; and no wonder, when 
“ey had an echo throug Europe, and were 
‘0st a law to the world. Though not stiff 
% pedantic, ne gave a preference to the society 
Men of science, both from the importance of 
“IT pursuits, and as they afforded a relief to 
eitcal topics and fielings. On this account, 
prs Berth let, Lic epede, Chaptal, 

Vi adimitied to long conversations with 
“ly Nor did a distinction so well merited ex- 
; tly Jealousy. Sometimes he relaxed so 
iP to join in the country-dances in the little 
a _" were given on Sundays at Malmai- 
we acquitted Limself but indifferently, 
sy ouled the figure, and alw Lys called for the 
Prey. as the easiest, and the one which he 
— the least badly. 
___ The Chief Consul showed most grace and 
) hed wey in exercising the troops. He 
hae ell in uniform, aud was perfectly at 
ry whens occasions; still in giving his 
aUCiCLes, tere was something im- 
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posing about him. Me understood the art of 
making a man six feet high, who was not 
Otherwise disposed to do so, stoop to bim, or 
could assume a lofty port winch left the tallest 
person no alvantage over him. Duroe had 
given notice that in future the Tuileries would 
be open only on the 15th of every month, and 
the First Consul would give audience at St. 
Clond every Sunday afler hearing mass. These 
audiences were very numerous, and lasted se- 
veral bours. Tuey were composed of cardinals, 
bishops, senators, counsellors of state, deputies, 
tribunes, generals, ambassadors, magistrates, 
private gentlemen and distinguished foreigners, 
roya'ists and republicans, nobies and plebeians; 
whatever there was most conspicuous, cither 
among thg French or other uations, all con- 
founded together and on a footing of equality. 
The First Cousul addressed almost every one. 
Sometimes oceasion was taken to introduce 
private affairs; those showed most wisdoin 
who confined themselves to merely paying their 
court. 

‘From the audiences of the First Consul, it 
was the custom to go to that of Madame Bona- 
parte. She had the foreign ladies of distinction 
presented to her. Already the names of Za. 
moiska, Potowski,Castel-Porte, Dorset, Gordon, 
Newcastle, Cholmondetey, Dolgorouki, Galit- 
zen were scen on the list; for persons of the 
highest rans in Europe were proud to do bo 
mage to the First Consul and his wife. Thiee 
days in the week a dinner was given to twelve 
or fifteen persons; and on these days Madame 
Bonaparte saw company in the evening ‘The 
cirele, at first small, giew more numerous by 
degrees. There were a few card tables set ont 
for form’s sake; and the First Consul, who 
generally made his appearance, sometimes sat 
down at one gf them. There was less restraint 
at Malmaison thin at Si. Cloud; the etiquette 
became the stricter with the enlirgement of the 
place. The First Consul did not neiely make 
choice of st.Cloud in preference to Malniaison, 
as a summer residence; he remained there in 
the autumn and part of the winter, till the bad 
weather dieve him into Paris. His object was 
in part by seclauding himself here to be less in 
view, more difficult of access, and to surround 
himself with the mysterousness of gicatness 
Every thing around iin hastened fast to become 
a copy of Versailles and of all other courts, 
with a reserve however of certain cssential dif 
ferences. 

‘One thing that formed a strong objection to 
the morning audiences at St. Cloud, was the 
mass that preceded them. Many of those who 
had to attend the First Consul hated the priests; 
most were indifferent to the worship itself; no 
one app.oved this kind of mockery of it. For 
nothing could be more artificial or theatrical— 
the actresses of the Opera being regularly hired 
to sing the praises of God, Neither was there 
100m for three-fourths of the visitors, who form- 
ed gronps and loitered about in the galleries. 
The First Consul, mortified at this like-warm- 
ness, had the service peiformed an hour sooner 
than usual, saying that * it was to excuse those 
who had no inclination to attend it.” 

‘By degrees, the dresses of the court changed 
almost entnely. Tie sword and silk stockings 
succeeded to the sabre and military boots. The 
First Consul, who never appeared but in uni 
form, had, on the celebration of the 14th of July, 
1801, worn a dress of red Lyons silk, embioi- 
dered, but without mffles and with a black 
stock. This dress seemed oddly chosen ; never- 
theless he was complimented upon it, all but 
the stock. He laughed and said, “ There should 
be always something that has a military look ; 
there is no harmin that.”—Gaudin, minister 
of finance, was one of the first who came to 
the audience at St. Cloud with his hairina 

ag, and with lace. They followed this exam 





ple by tittle and little to please the First Consul; 
but the attempt to return to the old fasinoa 
was for some time a real masquerade. One 
wore a Clavat with a full-dress cuat, another a 
stock with a plain coat, a third a bag, a fourth 
a cue; some had their bair powdered, the 
greater number were without powder; there 
were only no wigs. All these titles were be- 
come important affairs. The old-fashioned 
hair-dressers were at war with the vew. Every 
momning they looked at the head of the First 
Consul: if he had been once seen with powder, 
it would have been all over with one of the 
most healihy and convenient fashions intro. 
duced bythe Revolution, Lair inits natural state 
would Lave been exploded. This grave matter 
was agitated in the discussions of the ushers in 
waiting; but the First Consul could not make 
up his mind to this reaction, and every one 
was left at liberty to wear his hair as he liked. 
It was understood, however, to be more decent 
and more agreeable to the First Consul to wear 
powder and the huir tied. He had no objection 
to making others into puppets and pieces of 
costuinc, though he did not choose to become 
so bimself. So amidst all the frippery of out 

ward forms, he retained the same stern sim 

plicity of character and self-possession. Fo- 
reigners in general, and particularly the Eng- 
lish, who tad their hair cropped and weut 
abroad without powder, when they appeared at 
court powdered their heads and fastened a bug 
to the collar of their coats. 

‘The women, who inclined to the ancient 
régine out of vanity and love of change, were, 
notwithstanding, the declared enemies of pow- 
der: they had thew reasons. They trembled 
that the reform of dress should reach them, 
and that they might fioish with large hoop 
petticoats, afier beginning with hind curls and 
toupets, They were not unfounded in these 
conjectures, for the dowagers of the court of 
Louis XVI. maintained that no one could have 
the court air with the Greek and Roman dresses, 
and that the corruption of manners was to be 
dated from the heads @ /a-Titus, and drapery 
displaying the shape Madame Bonaparte wis 
at the lieud of the Opposition oD this occasion : 
it belonged to the most graceful and eleguat 
woman of the court to defend taste and good 
sense against the inroads of prescriptive barba- 
rism. She hated every kind of restraint and 
Ostentation. She often i¢peated her favourite 
saying: * low all this fatigues and annoys 
me! [ have not a moment to myself. 1 was 
neant to be the wife of a labourer! This sim- 
pleity of character and teeling was not confined 
to dress: she manifested the same unaffected 
modesty and good sense in resisting the en- 
croachiments of pomp and power; and in part. 
ing with her, Bonaparte lost his better genius. 
bn this, it las been sa:d, she bad ber own pri- 
vate ends to answer; but if her conduct had 
not also arisen fiom her natural character and 
from a regard to others, she would bave been 
dazzled by the immediate grandeur, and would 
lave overlooked remote and possible conse- 
quences. The heart gives better counsel than 
the head; tor true friendship quickens our 
sense of the real interests of tuese we love. 

‘ Bonuparie seldom entered into long con- 
Versations with women; nor cid tLe severity 
of his character easily descend to gallantry. 
There were some to whom be took an aversion, 
occasionally with reason, and often with no 
other reasou than thatthey had displeased him. 
He sometimes paid them awkward compliments 
on their dress or their adventures ; it was one 
way of censuring their manners There was 
now and then a talk of his attachment to some 
women of the court; but these were caprices 
of the moment, and those to whom he showed 
most partiality bad no influence over him, at 
least in state affairs. He was really fond of no 
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one but Josephine, notwithstan ling the dispro- 
portion of years between them. Towards her 
he was now jealous and severe, now tender and 
confiding. She answered with her whole heart 
to the fondness of ber husband ; she supported 
his humours patiently, but could never recon. 
cile herself to his infidelities. On the whole, 
they lived very happily together. He was per- 
suaded that he owed his happiness to her, and 
she felt in the same manner towards bim. She 
had gone to drink the waters of Plombiéres in 
Messidor, in the year X : he grew weary of her 
absence, and wrote her the most affectionate 
letters. When she returned, he went part of 
the way to meet her, loaded hef with curesses, 
and brought her back in triumph to Mal- 
maison. 

“In courts governed by women, the prevail- 
ing tone is to be intriguing, light, and vain 
Something worse than all this was to be found 
in the history of the past. The greater part of 
those who formed the court of the First Consul 
not having been early fashioned in a frivolous 
school of manners, discovered their natural dis- 
position,which was moral and good. Bonaparte 
wished for a certain decorum and gravity tem 
pered with eleganee, politeness, and grace: 
Madame Bonaparte set an example ofall this. 
It was no longer the custom for men to boast 
of their excesses, or to hold up their vices to 
admiration as models of courtly refinement 
and of the savoir rivre. The Revolution had 
undoubtedly tended to improve the morals: 
but should the prejudiced or ill-informed be 
disposed to dispute this, they cannot deny that 
at least it had produced a greater deference to 
public opinion and attention to appearances. 
The First Consul more than once carried his 
solicitude on this point to severity. He bad 
no children of his own, but showed every mark 
of attention and kindness to those of bis wife 
by ber former marriage. They justified his 
regard by their excellent qualities and their 
attachment. Eugéne Beauliarmais was full of 
honour, faithful, and brave; Hortense was 
mild, amiable, and affectionate. By uniting 
her in mariage to his brother Louis, the First 
Consul thought to reconcile his political views 
with the happiness of his step-daughter. In 
the midst of the reveries which floated in his 
mind respecting the stability and foundation of 
his dynasty, he had little hope of heirs direct, 
and this marriage promised to supply them col- 
laterally. Neither Lucien nor Joseph Bonaparte 
at al! relished the match. Hortense became 
the mother of a boy. Rumours without any 
foundation, and quite absurd to those who 
knew any thing of the persons, were spread 
abroad on this occasion. This child was 
pointed out by public opinion as the presump- 
tive heir to the consular power ; but he died a 
few years after, to the great mortification and 
chagrin of Bonaparte, who wished to adopt him 
as his successor. In the course of these pages 
will be seen his opinions and arguments on the 
subject of the law proposed respecting adop- 
tion; and the extravagance and alinost frenzy 
to which he worked himseifup in endeavouring, 
by a mere fiat of the will, to place the child of 
adoption in the same degree of proximity as 
the child of the same blood and bone, will prove 
to a demonstration, to all those who have the 
least insight into character or human nature, 
that he was not, as had been grossly pretended, 
the father of the child by a spurious connec- 
tion. 

‘The First Consul could not set up preten- 
sions to be a perfect equestrian, though on 
horseback he was daring to imprudence. Nor 
could it be said of him, according to the poet, 
that he “ excelled in guiding a Chariot to the 
goal.” One day he was resolved to display 
is skill in the park at St. Cloud, by driving a 
calash four-in-hand, in which were Madame 





Bonaparte, her daughter, Madame Duroc, Joseph 
Bonaparte, and the Consul Cambaceies. At the 
gate which separates the garden from the park, 
he struck against a post, lost bis balance, and 
was thrown off to a considerable distance. He 
strove to risé, fell down again, and lost his recol- 
lection. The horses, in the meantime,whichbad 
run away with the carriage, were stopped, and 
the ladies were lifted out almost ready to faint. 
With some difficulty the First Consul came to 
himself, and continued the ride, but inside the 
carriage. He had received a slight contusion 
on the chin, and the right wrist had been a little 
hurt. On returning home, he said, * I believe 
every one ought to keep to his own profession.” 
He had Laplace, Monge, and Berthollet to dine 
with him. He conversed with theméhe whole 
evening, as if nothing had happened. Never- 
theless, he owned that he never thought himself 
so near death as at this moment. Madame 
Bonaparte continued extremely ill, and said in 
the course of the evening, * At the iastant of 
his fall, Bonaparte had his eyes turned inward, 
and I thought he was dead. He has promised 
never to run the same risk again. He has often 
been blamed for bis extreme carelessness on 
horseback 3 he frightens every one who accom- 
panies him. Corvisart has been called in; he 
did not think it necessury to let blood. The 
First Consul wishes that this accident should 
not be talked of.” 

‘ A jike accident is related to have happened 
to Oliver Cromwell. He had received, as a 
present from a German prince, a set of six 
horses, remarkable for their beauty and swift- 
ness. Having gone with his secretary, Thurloe, 
to take a ride in Hyde Paik, in a light carnage 
diawn by these horses, he took it into his Lead 
to drive them himself, not thinking it would 
be more difficult to manage half a dozen horses 
than to govern three kingdoms. But the horses, 
spirited and untractable under the hand of their 
new driver, grew restive and run away with the 
carriage, Which was soon overturned. Ip his 
fall, a pistol which Cromwell had about him 
went off, without wounding him. The Protec- 
tor was taken up, stunned and bruised with his 
fall, but less hurt than Thurloe.—If this is any 
thing more than a mere casual coincidence, it 
might seem as if usurpers, or those who have 
seized the reins of government into their own 
hands, have an ambition to be charioteers, 
where there is a sense of power, and of difficulty 
and dexterity in directing it. Legitimate rulers, 
fron. Nimiod downwards, have been remarked 
to have a passion for hunting, where they are 
carried along by a violent borrowed impulse 
and seem like the natural lords of the creation.’ 

On one statement, in the above quotation, 
a contemporary has observed, that it was Dr. 
Franklin, rather than Napoleon, who decided 
the point in favour of nature and cleanliness ; 
‘for it is understood,’ says Leigh Hunt, 
* that it was the plain head of Dr. Franklin, 
when he was ambassador at Paris, that first 
amused, and afterwards interested, the giddy 
po Is of his new acquaintance, who went and 
did likwise. 


Lhe Crypt, or Receptacle for Lhings Past. 
No. XII. 

Turs is a monthly publication, in which the 
lover of antiquarian lore will find much to 
amuse and interest him. There are occa- 
sionally some clever notices of the churches 
and other remarkable edifices of Hants, 
Wilts, and Dorset. in which three counties 
we have no doubt the Crypt is, or will 
speedily be, exceedingly popular. 
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PRS OL IL OH 
PRIVATE LETTER FROM PARIs. 
Feb 24, 1123. 
New Works — Keledor — Louise, &¢,— 1 3 
Theatre— The Death of Tiberius, a Tragedy, 
‘ Les lougs ouvrages me font peur.’ te 


Tue above line of La Fontaine's acrees per. 
fectly with my laziness, and expresses ad. 
mirably the state of my mind at the sichit of 
the immense folios, fashionable quartos, and 
numerous octavos, which are piled upon iny 
table. If authors were well acquainted with; 
their trade they would be brief, they would 
then be more generally read, and the poor 
journalists who work by the column, migljt 
analyse eonscientivusly at least a duzen of 
their productions during the six working days 
of the week. But these gentlemen will have 
their names attached to long-winded produc- 
tions; consequently L’histoire de la Revolu- 
tion Frangaise, of which Tiers has just pub- 
lished the tenth volume, notwithstanding its 
great interest still lies untouched on my 
study table by the side of the nine volumes 
of Montgaillard, Les Memoirs du Prince de 
Ligne, L’ Histoire de la Fronde. &c. &c. &e ; 
whilst Keledor, Louise, and Le Manuel de 
Amateur des Huitres, which are scarcely 
out of the press, have already obtained no- 
tice at the expense of their aristocratic rivals. 

How was it possible to resist the tempta- 
tion of reading the little volume in which 
M. Alexandre Martin pays his court so gaily 
and scientifically to Gastronomy. We take 
up his Manual without fear, for it contains 
but one hundred small pages, and our only 
regret is that we so soon reach the end. Such 
a book ought to make the author's fortune, 
and all gastronomists owe a debt of grautude 
to M. Martin, for his chapter on the oysters 
of Ostend. You shall have his own words. 

‘The oyster of Ostend has the flesh delicate, 
perfumed, and melting ; though only half the 
size of a common oyster, it makes up for this 
deticiency by its thickness. Every one, wuo 
has been long without eating, must be aware 
that the first bit he puts in his mouth excites 
an involuntary sort of ricfus, the cause ol 
which physiologists have never been able to 
explain; it is exactly this same feeling of py 
which one experiences on swallowing an Ostend 
oyster, only still more delicious, more pro- 
longed, more exquisite. We recommend this 
species to all afflicted with the spleen, bypo- 
chondria, or any other mental malady. [tisin 
fact impossible to recommend the oysters 0! 
Ostend as much as they deserve, there Is 10 
more comparison between them and the com- 
mon oysters than there is between a pullet ae 
Mans and an old cock; between tue sugar 
plums of Le Fidéle Berger and those exposed 
for public sale, or between a dinner at Les 
Fréres Provenceaux and one at two francs pet 
head in Le Palais Royal.’ 

If the Manual of M. Martin deserves © 
become the breviary of the amateur of oysters, 
Louise will be the favorite reading of all - 
ing hearts. It is easy to perceive from te 
very first pages of this pretty romance, ts! 
the author is not merely an historas, se 
that a direct interest, an intesest ever Geal 
and ever present, has alone traced pictures 
so full of truth and feeling, and which voael 
ceed each other so rapidly. Trifling vanl 
ties which are often so terrible in their er 
sequences, the simplicity of manners ® a 
characterizes the inhabitants of the moun 
tains, and the mildest of passions are ds 
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brought into play with much dexterity. The 
i,st scene of Loutse reminds one, in some 
degree, of the chef-d -euvre of Bernardin 
St. Pierre. The interest of the story never 
dags and the whole 1s contained in one small 
volume 12mo.; a delightful conciseness, 
which I shall never fail to recommend to 
writers of history as well as to novelists, and 
which is also observable in Keledor, an 
African story, arranged by Le Baron Roger. 
The subject of this last-mentioned tale is sim- 
ples rapid, philosophical, and full of interest, 
and is well deserving the honour of a trans- 
Jation. 

In the beginning of this month there was a 
successful representation of a tragedy by M. 
Amault, jun. at La Comedie Francaise. It 
isentitied La Mort de Tibére, and the out- 
line of the plot is as follows :—the old tyrant, 
though nearly eighty years of age, and on the 
very verge of the grave, has sufficient energy 
left to determine upon quitting the island of 
Caprea, and showing himself in Rome, in 
order to convince the senate and people, that 
he still reigns over them. T[lesends forward 
his minister Macron, the successor of Sejan, 
and arrives almost in the agonies of death, 
tttended by his physician, Charicles. All 
tremble at his approach, and the vile and 
cowardly senate prostrate themselves before 
this Roman executioner, and praise him as a 
demi-god. A prey to the most racking 
pains, Tiberius, nevertheless, thinks only of 
inventing new tortures for his subjects, and 
of adding to the list of those already under 
sentence of death, and such is the terror he 
inspires, that no one is found courageous 
enough to deliver the world from such a mon- 
ster. Ile is even desirous that his cruelties 
should survive him, and therefore nominates 
Caius as his successor, with a proviso, that 
he shall immolate several thousand Romans 
onhistomb. In the middle of the night, the 
minister, Macron arrives at the senate, and 
proclaims that Tiberius has bre: ded his last. 
At this important news, the demi-god of the 
preceding evening becomes transformed into 
an execrable monster ; all the statues of him 
are thrown down, and their fragments cast 
into the Tiber. Meanwhile Macron, who 
8 desirous of marrying his daughter to 
Caius, succeeds in having him proclaimed 
emperor, when, just at this juncture. Tibe- 
Tus, whom all imagined to be dead, makes 
his appearance in the midst of the senate, to 
te utter consternation of every one. Caius 
descends from the throne, and is sent to a 
“unzeon, to await the moment of execution, 
Wille the tyrant devotes the lingering spark 
of existence that is yet left him, to fresh pro- 
cls of cruelty and bloodshed. Such ex- 
“tement naturally increases his weakness, 
and he implores his physician to endeavour 
0 prolong his life, if only for a few hours, 
hes ae is satiated ; but the latter 
oad — that tie drink which has already 
ie ; a is at the same time hasten- 
m4 er moments, Thou hast poisoned 
© claims the emperor. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Tiberi, ~~ with the utmost composure. 
pair, ; - oo overcome with rage and des- 
teadiiee’ sees cs ls of course ordered to im- 
ieee oo but this he has provided 

fe nab A raving also poisoned himself. 
chains | yee survives only till Caius, in 
Ines wougnt before him, to whom he 
seance Th Sceptre and his plans of ven- 

use SHE Lew emperor, whilst ascend- 





judged.’ ad | 
in the above sketch, but M. Arnaulé’s object in 
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ing the throne, developes his real character’ Hohenlohe’s miracles. The sinners of either 
by exclaiming to Macron, who has assisted | hemisphere, the wicked, who have played 


him to the crown, * Thou also shalt be 
Several minor incidents are omitted 


writing this tragedy has been to give a faith- 
ful portrait of Tiberius, and at the same time 
a picture of the interior of a court; and. un- 


der this point of view, La Mort de Tibére | 


will rank as a valuable historical picture. 


—_——— 








SPRING TIDE. 


How sweetly comcs on the mild spirit of Spring, 

With a blusi: on his cheek and with health on 
his wing ; 

All nature revives at the sound of his voice, 

The plains laugh with glee and the mountains 
rejoice. 

His breath is all rich with the flow’rets perfume, 

As they bashfully break into beauty and bloom ; 

His footsteps are heard in the mirror-like stream, 

As it soothingly prates, like a child in its dream, 

When he pours o’er the meadows his life-giving 
showers, 

Crowned with a rainbow and girdled with flowers. 


{le comes! he comes! with the breeze in his 
train, 

Waving his light wings o’er mountain and plain ; 

He shakes off the dew which hangs sparkling and 
mild 


On the flowers, like a tear on the cheek of a 
child. 

And when the sweet day dies away to its close, 

He is rocked to his sleep on the breast of a rose, 

Or murmurs his joy, as the nightingale’s song 

Is blent with the stream that leaps laughing 
along! 

Oh, how lovely *tis now, when the fresh world is 
rife, 

With Nature’s soft beauties just blushing to life, 

To wander with her whom we love at our side, 

At the rich twilight hour of the cali even-tide 5 

And to fancy those bright orbs which sparkle on 
high, 

So tremblingly clear in the deep-glowing sky, 

Are abodes of delight where the spirit shall rest 

In glory and gladness eternally blest! 

Then to single out one, and to fancy it ours, 

Where the rose never fades in its winterless 
bowers, 

Where lovely and loving, our souls shall unite, 

And drain the full cup of celestial delight. 

Oh, then, let me sing into death at this time, 

When the earth just awakes to its beautiful 
prime. 


Then may I lie with my face to the skv, 

Loveliness round me and glery on high ! 

Rear me no tomb! let the wild flowers wave 

Their delicate blossoms around on my grave. 

Shed not a tear! Ict the calmserening weep 

Her glittering dew o’er the grave where I sleep $ 

So if the spirits may visit again 

The spots which they loved—on that flowery 
plain, 

Mine oft shall linger in gladness to view 

The flower-wreathed grave and the tear-drops of 
dew ! v. 


Eee 





RECOLLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCLS, 
No. VIII. 


THE PRIEST’S FAVOURITE. 
‘Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich Jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.’ 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Tue age of miracles, like the age of chivalry, 
is passed, and Prince Hohenlohe is the only 
modern professor of Thaumaturgy in modern 
Europe ; not that the intercession of his 





highness is employed for the inhabitants of |. 


the smallest and most intelligent quarter of 
the world alone; the intervening of the wide 


; 


| 





such fantastic tricks before high heaven, as 
‘ make the angels weep,’ employ this great 
man to work special wonders in their favour ; 
there is not a prodigy in the Talmud, nor * 
well-authenticated miracle in the Koran, but 
Hohenlohe can surpass; Friar Bacon was 
nothing to him, and Nostradamus but a sha- 
dow: he would have exhausted the patience 
of Jupiter himself by his continual prayers ius 
behalf of others; he alone is never weary of 


i the task of saving souls from the clutches of 











| 


him of the club-foot, and not to be worn out 
by the unceasing petitions of those who an- 
noy him pour Camour de Dieu. Were the 
relics now in the possession of ail the Catho- 
lic churches in the world to be collected, it is 
said they would not equal the valuables of 
that nature contained in his own museum ; 
he has more wood of the true cross than 
would suffice to build his Majesty's fleet, and 
as many locks of our Lady’s hair as would 
furnish a regiment of dragoons with tails, 
‘streaming like meteors to the wind,’ or 
equip with standards all the pashas in the 
dominions of that very respectable man the 
Grand Turk, the shadow of God upon earth, 
brother to the sun and moon, disposer of all 
earthly crowns, and who is obeyed in the 
classic land where Homer sang, in the fields 
where Daoud prayed, and Mousa waiked ; 
and in the ccuntry where Pharaoh ruled, and 
mummies rot; the land of Cheops and Ce- 
phrenes, which now calls Mahommed Ali 
Pasha, viceroy; the Roumelian, the once 
boulouk bashi, and son of his father [braham 
Aga. He, not Ibrahim Aga, but Prince Ho- 
henlohe, is the undoubted possessor of the 
most valuable relic the Catholic world can 
boast; he has enclosed in a phial—what will 
my readers suppose ?—half a dozen bristles 
from the back of St. Anthony's hog? ora 
toe-nail of St. Nicholas? No! however va- 
luable even they may be, what are they corm- 
pared to the treasure in question? It is the 
very phial which was shown by the sacristan 
of a church on the Continent to an inquisi- 
tive traveller who declared he could see no- 
thing in it: the blind infidel! It contains, 
I say it contains nothing less than some of 
the darkness which Moses spréad over the 
land of Egypt! It is as genuine as Warren’s 
blacking or Wright’s champagne; it is the 
real darkness visible, and the only portion of 
it ever carefully bottled. And, now, what 
are all relics, and antiques, and curiosities, to 
this invaluable treasure’? what is the habit of 
‘Claudius Ptolemeus, who lived in the year 
135? the. poluflos bow, the little phial that 
held part of those waves which bore Cleopa- 
tra’s vessel, when she sailed to meet Anthony? 
or the zona, the moros musphonon, the invisi- 
ble-rendering girdle? What are all these, 
the undoubted property of Colonel Feign- 
well, (every one has seen them in his posses- 
sion,) what are all these, I once more ask, 
when compared with the Egyptian darkness 
of the Hohenlohe ? 

Though it may be said of the age of mira- 
cles, that it ‘ once was and is not,’ (Ilium 
fuit et nos furmus Troes,) it by no means fol- 
lows that the belief in miracles themselves 
be past. During my residence in Paris, I 


Atlantic does not tend to destroy the effect of | fortunately became acquainted with a son 
prayers put up for our American friends; a | of the church, who was the merriest man, 
rivulet will cross the scent of a blood-hound, | ¢ within the limits of becoming mirth, I ever 
but an ocean cannot impede the working of! spent an hour's talk withal;’ it was impossi- 
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ble to disturb the serenity of his temper, ex- 
cept by refusing to give credence to modern 
miracles, and by denying transubstantiation ; 


of Momus: but on ¢é/aé rock alone bis bark 
would split, and bis good humour be lost in 
the wreck. By a curious coincidence, his 
name was the same as my own, and I be- 


' 


| 


on all other topics he vas a worthy disciple , 


came acquainted with him by receiving a | 


letter which was misdirected and intended 
for him. We at first usually met in that 
favourite resort of invalids, quidnuncs, old 


ladies, and bonnes d'enfans, the petit prorence | 


of the Tuileries. He appeared to be well 
known to all the frequenters of that delightful 


litle spot, on excellent terms with those of | 


his own age, and a umversal favourite with 
the children. é 
every one; a word of condolence or congra- 
tulation with the invalid, according as his 
looks bespoke retrograding or advancing 
health; a five minutes dish of politics with 
the bourgens; a smile of salutation and a 
most outrageous compliment to the ladies— 
his sisters, as he called them; and a pocket 
full of bon-bons for the children. I generally 


He had something to say to | 


— 


managed to be the first at the rendezvous, and | 
I was invariably overwhelmed with questions | 


concerning the probability of my aged friend 
making his appearance in his usual place ; 
it was delightful to witness the enthusiasm 
with which the curly headed rogues, and fine 
romping girls, would hail his appearance as 
soon as he was secn descending the slope 
leading from the terrace calied the Fer a 
Cheval; a wild burst of joy, and then a si- 


multaneous rush to meet him, proclaimed in | 'aty, | ACK CYS, 
-with intelligence, and swimming in the ec- 


unequivocal terms the heartiness of his wel- 
come, and he was led to bis own special 
bench, (the privilege of possessing which 
no one thought of disputing with him) sur- 
rounded by a joyous noisy crowd, a few 
of the favourite members of which (and they 
were always the youngest) seized on the 
spolia opimaé, his hat and cane, and set off at 
a swift gallop round the garden enclosures 
Ife was always addressed as mon pore, by the 
young candidates for his notice; and he, in 
return, applied the epithet mes enfans to them 


in general, and mon fils, or ma fille, as he | 


happened to speak to any one in particular; 
I, for a long time, imagined that no favou- 
ritism existed in the littke community over 
which he presided, till 1 began to remark 
that a beautiful girl, apparently about four- 
teen, was always first in the chace to meet 
him; that he always kissed her, even when 
the ceremony was omitted with regard to the 
others; that he preferred to accept her sup- 
port, when the exulting urchins had robbed 
him of his stick; and when he was seated, 
she would stay by him, and listen to the 
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for I actually believe my venerable namesake 
would have remained there tili the guards 
came round to clear thé gardens, sooner than 
he would willingly depart from the beau- 
tifui child an whom his heart seemed to dote 
with a father’s affection. Ile never lost his 
flow of spirits but when the time for repeat- 
ing the bon sow arrived, and then he would 
linger and walk slowly with her towards the 
Place Vendome, and their parting would be 
with as much reluctance, on both sides, as if 
they were never to meet again. IT, who am 
blessed with as much curiosity as certain 
persons mentioned by Butler, who 

é paint and patch their imperfections, 

Of intellectual complexions 3 

And caub their tempers o'er with washes, 

As artificial as their faces,’ 
felt very much inclined to ask my friend if 
this child (whose name, by the bye, was Eu- 
cenie,) were not related to him, but L retlect- 
ed that he might consider the question an 
impertinent one, and L judged that [ might 
easily settle the matter of consanguinity by 
an attentive examination of her features; but 
when an opportunity presented itself to en- 
able me to do so, { could not. with satisfac- 
tion, trace the shaltest resemblance between 
KMugenie and the old priest. The former 
had soft blue eyes, and she used to raise the 
transparent lids and look so smilingly at 
Lhomme de Dicu, when he was, in his own in- 





‘imitable manner, telling a tale that would 


make the heart strings burst with noisy mirth, 
that [ have really often regretted that she was 
not his daughter. The latter, on the con- 
trary, had dark, but not black eyes, sparkling 


stacy of some joyous thought: his features, 
notwithstanding the general amiability of 
their expression, were harsh, and in his ¢ dark 
moment,’ when attacked on some point of 
his faith, would assume a deep hue, denoting 
something repulsive, and a scowl of strongly 
marked ferocity. Misery, as the proverb 
says, makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows ; he had been unfortunate in his early 
days, but [am quite confident that adversity 
had never brought him in connection with 
the flereer passions of our nature; and [Tam 
not a second Lavater, to account for the pe- 
culiarity of his looks; nor another Deville, 
to explain the particular formation of his era- 
mun; [know nothing more of skulls than 
having oceasionally handled a pair in a wa- 
terman’s capacity; my knowledge of organs 
is confined to the barrel organ alone; and 
my acquaintance with the head is limited to 
a devoted admiration of bright eyes and rosy 


‘lips; not, particularly, sach lips as Diony- 


‘thousand and one’ anecdotes he had to tell: | 


her dark, soft, luxurious ringlets mingling 
with the old man’s long snowy locks, as ‘ier 


head reclined on his shoulder: and her silky | 


lashes half concealing her expressive eyes, as 
they were directed towards the ground; and 
her whole appearance bespeaking rivetted 
attention in ‘as fair a thing as e’er was formed 
of clay.’ He was never weary of answering 
her questions, nor of affording her explana- 
tions to her ingenuous inquiries, which often 
delayed us till the queen of night was high 
up in the heavens, and when we were de- 
serted by every one but this, his avowed 
favourite, and her bonne ; even then, the child 
was always the first to propose separating, 





sins Lambinus delighted in, though he spoke 
with all the authority of experience ; nor do 
I require, as an indispensable necessity, that 
they should be like those of Lucretia, men- 
tioned by Eneas Syivius, ad morsum aplisst- 
a. It is sufficient for me, that the bright 


eyes, of whatever colour they may be, pro- 


Inise sense and good humour: 
‘Let them effuse the azure ray 
With which Minerva’s glances play ;’ 

and let the lips ‘keep the word of promise 
to the hope,’ and T see not what more a man 
can require, though the eyes be odd ones, 
and the mouth as wide as Dublin Bay itself. 
| am digressing again, revenons d nos moutons, 
The last time [ ever saw Eugénie and my 
namesake together, the evening passed in 
nearly the same manner as [ have described 
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most of them to have done. The same bury 


of joy from the light-hearted children, the 
same fixed smiling attention to his mirth-ex. 
citing narratives, the same delay, and the 
same reluctance to separate: it was a final 
separation,—they never met again in this 
world ; in less than twelve hours after our 
happy meeting in the gardens, I saw her a 
corpse. [thought her matchless while liy. 
ing; but, good God! how beautiful that girl 
looked in death! ’Tis true all colour had 
left ler cheeks, but beauty still lingered 
there, —* a gilded halo hovering round de. 
cay ;’ a smile still played on her mild, an. 
gelic features, and retained its soft expression 
during the whole of‘ that first dark day of 
nothingness.” In a few short hours more 
this child of nature was consigned to an 
early grave in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
and she now sleeps in a spot where the king 
of terrors is robbed of all his gloom; where 
roses, and orange flowers, and young planta- 
tious draw our ideas for a moment from the 
mass of corruption that is festering beneath 
the smiling bowers and stately marble ; where 
the coward lies, unseared, by the side of the 
hero, and the soldier, at peace, close to the 
civilian ; where friend and foe repose in 
dread silence, both alike shrouded on the 
cold couch of clammy earth. A small mar- 
ble urn on a pedestal, and a square black ta. 
blet on which is inscribed the word Eugénie, 
in gold letters, points out the spot, which is 
only a few yards from the beautiful gothic 
tomb of Abelard and Ileloise. Eugénie’s 
surviving friend supported the bereavement 
with much greater firmness than [ could have 
well expected: he certainly seemed, for the 
first two or three days, to suffer exceedingly 
with anguish, but he soon gradually recover- 
ed the usual spring and elasticity of his 
mind, and, with the exception that he would 
never again frequent his old haunt at the 
petit, provence, he appeared to have ‘ taken 
leave of sorrow ;’ I found the ordinary ‘ quip 
and crank,’ he indulged in hearty mirth, 
and inspired others with it, and [ an 
not sure but he would goon again have 
visited the Tuileries, but for the fatal occur- 
rence [ am about to relate :—He had invited 
me to take breakfast with him, for the pur- 
pose of introducing me to a gentleman of 
well-known talent, and high reputation in the 
French literary world; I was punctual to 
the time appointed ; [ found the gates of the 
court-yard open, and passed the porters 
lodge ‘unnoticed : my summons at the door 
of his apartment, av second. was answered by 
the single domestic his limited means allowed 
him to keep, and [ was proceeding towards 
his little neat study, when the servant slightly 
pressed his hand on my shoulder and point- 
ed to asofa, on which was sprevel a sheet 
which, from the form in which it lay, evi 
dently covered a human body. I reeled 
back with the natural awe of death, and I in- 
stinctively guessed at the dreadful truth, — 
my excellent old friend had that mornin, 
dropped dead from his chair. My —_ 
would find no interest in perusing a detai 
of his funeral; he was interred at Pere la 
Chaise, near the child of his affections, 2" 

before the grave closed on him for ever 

threw a wreath of immortels on bis _ 
and, with tears in my eyes, took leave of < 
who will at least be immortal in my gonenge 
I subsequently learnt that Eugenie v7 ; : 
grandchild, and that -her father fell at ig") 
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+ can now easily account for every occurrence 
that before perplexed me: their affection for 
eich other was unbounded ; and after he was 
-obbed of her, the worm that gnawed at his 
heart, and ultimately destroyed him, was con- 
sealed by the smile that beamed with sickly 
iustre on the world. They both sleep almost 
in one grave, and only live in men’s memo- 
ries. “Twere to consider too curiously to 
carry our inquiries farther; their insensible 
dust once willed and moved, to what pur- 
pose it may be applied in the conducting of 
this glorious world it is not ours to say; we 
will pot exercise Our imagination to trace the 
noble dust of Alexander :—* Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.’ 
J. D——N. 





THE FATE OF GENIUS. 
Ou! ’tis no vain, no transient, earth-born boon, 
The gift divine of song ; for sure it Heaven 
Dide’er in pity to mankind, send down 
Aught, that might heal their sorrows or increase 
Their joys. "twas minstrel music. Ort, how oft, 
Led by its soothing sounds, harmonious, have I 
trod 
Life’s rudest pathways, heedless of the sharp 
And rugged rocks false friends had there out- 
spread ! 
What were false friends to me ?—Had I not that, 
The soother of all grief, mine own sweet lyre ¢ 
And had I not the gift divine of song ? 
{hen wherefore should I grieve? It was but 
touch 
Irs lightest chords, and music heavenly sweet, 
Breathed all around me, and my soul, though 
there 
Lower’d the dark tempest of Despair, became 
Culm as the placid river at my feet. 
And sometimes I would wander forth alone 
Atmidnight, when the crescent moon scarce gave 
Sufficient light to see the dark pine wave 
Above the convent ruin. Theo I'd stand 
And list the mouraful night-breeze, as it sighed 
Amid its darkling branches, whilst my lyre 
Fiung back, in kindred cadence, each sad sigh,— 
Sid, as if Sorrow’e self presided there, 
Yet sweet as if 'twere EKolus that played. 


Alas! that such a gift, so rich. so rare, 

Should e’er come fraught with ruin; that the 
shrine 

Within whose hallow’d sanctuary beams 

Tie brilliant gem of Genius should be framed 

Ota so fragile texture, that the brief 

And transient shadow of some passing cloud 

Siould mar its pride for ever ! 


Yet, methinks, 
As with all else of Nature’s children, so 
ltis with man ; and if his soul inhales 
A more ethereal element, than quaff 
Hose Of the brute ereation, it but proves 
How finer are his feelings, how miore fit 
To dwell with kindred spirits, not of earth. 


Yes—sweet but joyless oft the gift of song, 

And fatal its results ! ah. who, when down 

Thunders the Alpine avalanche, may check 

The mountain terror ? or, what power, when once 
he torrent tide of verse rolls darkly on, 

“lay dare oppose its progress, e’en though Death 

And Desolation bed its wild career ? 

And ls there then upon the sons of song, 

ae Genius, such a spell, a ban 

ye raught with evil ? Is it they alone 

An’ feel acutely, whilst their fellow men 

ty, smtling all around ? Is this the curse 

its vie of Genius, and has Heaven out-pour’d 

> “chest treasure but to be the source, 

: a Ssnnetons source of sorrow and of tears ? 

The eyed ’—The gift of song is like 

ent a ee? Which the day-God sheds 

And [i y ess mankind, imparting warmth 

OF libeat a life, while, by th’ impartial hand 
pe ature, shared alike by all. 
‘tetera self-same rays be but within 

) oe pa at ge om |. and wha: else, 

Now edo ion but imparted warmth, 

Nites », tke th’ electric bolt, and laughs 

‘0 man’s mad ambition. 





So itis 
With the bright rays of Genius: haply used 
With moderation they beam forth the light 
And life of social feeling ; bright as are 
The coruscations of the north, and yet 
W ithal as harmless, flashing through the sky 
Of the mind’s midnight, and iliuming all 
With an unearthly splendour, touching dark 
And shadowy clouds into such glorious forms 
Of magic beauty, that we almost sigh 
‘Te think them but the vapours of an hour. 
Yet such the fate of Genius; thus flash out 
Brilliant but brief—alas ! how brief—its full 
Concentred splendours, far and wide, and then 
(When we are most in admiration lost,) 
’Mid Death's dark yoid expire at once, as if 
Only to make that very darkness darker. 
Thus oft the gifted perish ; perish’d thus 
The young ¢ Teens in his noon of life, 
Of fame, of glory ; he had touched his lyre 
‘T’o such sweet themes of minstrelsy, such high 
And spirit-stirring thoughts, that the rapt soul, 
Spurning its grosser tenement of clay, 
Soar’d to its native heaw’n, e’en ere its time. 
Oh! ‘tis a sad reflection ! yet the law 
Of Nature wills it, and th’ o’erbended bow 
Must needs snap short asunder. Hl. B. 


FINE ARTS. 
THOMAS LAWRENCE AND THE 
FRENCH ARILIS?S. 








SIR 





To the Editor of The Literary Chronicle 
Sin,—In reading The Literary Chronicle of 
the 23rd of February, I perceived a criticism 
(trom the Revue Encyclopédique) on two 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in the 
present exhibition at the Louvre. That of the 
Duchesse de Berri is not one of Sir Tho- 
mas’s happiest productions; ‘ mais, que peut 





on faire d'une telle personne!’ But, lam 
proud to say, there is nothing from the pen- 
cil of the French artists that can be compared 
to the portrait of Master Lambton; I con- 
fess myself at a loss to discover the great sa- 
crifices spoken of.—The grand object of a 
painter is to give etiect, and the [’rench mas- 
ters must greatly improve, in this particular, 
before they will produce any thing in the 
genre of Master Lambton, that can equal 
it: as to The Pope, Madame de Ryan, Ma- 
dame Récamier, &c.—they are each and all 
good portraits, and reflect credit on their se- 
veral painters; but do the French suppose 
that the painting of the Duchesse de Berri, 
is the chef-d’euvre of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence ?—Could they see the portraits of Mrs. 
Peele, Lord Liverpool, &c., they must soon 
be convinced of their own inferiority. But, 
a few years since, there were two other por- 


traits, by Sir Thomas, in the exhibition at 


the Musée Royale,—one of a lady, the other 
of the late Duke de Richelicu. It will pro- 
bably be said that persons crowded round 
them, Ivench like, from mere curiosity ;—it 
might he so; but, certainly, no artist would 
copy them from the same motive; and not 
a month had elapsed before the windows of 


‘the marchands d’estampes were displaying, 


‘the feu Duc de Richelieu, tiré du tableau du 


' Chevalier Lawrence,’ either in engraving or 


in miniature. I remember to have asked one 
of the most celebrated masters in Paris, his 
opinion of Sir Thomas’s painting! he replied, 
‘Sir Thomas Lawrence is a great painter, and 
his wonderful talent is acknowledged through- 


- out Europe,’—It is true, that Augustin paints 


miniatures inimitably; that Isabey excels 
in aquarelle ; and the Messrs. Saint-Sieurac 
and Fontallard paint well in their style; but 


| the Parisians must not suppose, for one mo- 





} 


| 
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ment, tSeir portrait painters equal to Sir Tho- 
mas,— nor do they suppose it; but it is very 
ditticult for French artists to appreciate the 
merit due to an English one, as they only 
envy where they cannot rival. 

I am, sir, your's, &ce. 
Britton'’s Picturesque Views of English Cities, 

Jrom Drawings by G. F. Rosson. No. 4. 

1828. 

Few men possess such powerful claims upon 
the patrons of the fine arts as Mr. Britton. 
Whether we regard the number or the ele- 
gance of his publications, we are equally at 
a loss to find his prototype. Sparing neither 
of exertions nor of expense in the execution 
of his designs, his prospectus never conveys 
a promise which is not redeemed to the very 
fullest extent, and which is not the certain 
forerunner of a real treat alike for the admirer 
of topography and cf art. 

The work, of which the fourth and con- 
cluding number is now before ug, possesses, 
independently of its great intrinsic merits, a 
very peculiar title to the attention and favour 
of the public. It was commenced at a time 
when utter and inevitable ruin seemed im- 
pending over the whole publishing world, 
and Mr. B. sought in vain for co-operation, 
or co-partnership ‘in trade.’ Ali refused to 
speculate, all objected to advance money; 
nor would any of them subscribe for certain 
numbers of copies, as usual with most pub- 
lications.’ Yet, notwithstanding these very 
disheartening circumstances, Mr. Britton pur- 
sued his purpose. He ‘ had pledged himself 
to Mr. Robson, and chose rather to risk the 
serious expense (at least £2000) of publica- 
tion, and chanct of ultimate remuneration, 
than forfeit his engagement.’ It is gratifying 
to find that this spirited conduct did not meet 
with the bad consequences which less san- 
guine minds had anticipated, and we sin- 
cerely hope that it will ultimately receive its 
full measure of reward. 

Of the eight views given in the present 
number, we prefer that of Westminster, the 
City of London from London Bridge, the two 
Views of Durham, and the View of Exeter. 
These are all as remarkable for correctness as 
for beauty of effect. In the latter particular the 
first especially is admirable, nor is the term 
‘ picturesque’ a misnomer in a single instanee. 
The view of Exeter is also a charming spe- 
cimen of art, and reminds us much of some of 
Wilson’s least pretending and best pictures. 
Durham presented an exceedingly favour- 
able object for the skill of Mr. Robson, and 
he has done it full justice. The N. W. 
View is highly romantic, and at first sight 
strikes the eye as an Italian scene. There 
appears to us a certain stiffness in that from 
the N. E; a fault, however, which evi- 
dently attaches to the engraver. The draw- 


C. A. W. 





ing, we have no doubt, is a splendid perform- 


ance, In producing the gorgeous effect of a 
full mid-day sun, Mr. R.’s talents are un- 
equalled. The City of Peterborough is least 
to our taste, the subject itself is rather an un- 
repaying one, and it seems to us that it re- 
quired a darker sky than that under which 
Mr. R. represents it. The engraver, also, 
has aggravated its misfortunes, for his work 
is very cold and meagre. 

Mr. Britton’s indefatigibility is not to ter- 
minate with this work. He announces for 
publication Picturesque Antiquities of the 
English Cities, as supplementary tothe Views. 
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We wish him success with all our hearts, 
and shall anxiously look for the apearance of 
the first number. 

= 














THE DRAMA. 


DaaMmatic ReEGisten —hing's Theatre, Feb 23. 
La Rosa bianca e la Rosa Rossa, and Phyl- 
lis et Melibée.—26. Tancredi and Le Sicilian, 
ou L’Amant Peintre. 

Drury Lane, Feb. 23. Artaxerxes, The Haunted 
Inn, and The Cntic —25. William Tell and 
Juan’s Eatly Days —26. Love, Law, and 
Physic, the Haunted Inn, and Juan’s Early 
Days —27. The Messiah —28. Love, Law, 
and Physic, Killing No Murder, and Juan's 
arly Days. 

Covent Garden, Feb 22 —Grand Performance 
of Ancient and Modern Music.—23. The 
Merchant’s Wedding and the Somnambu- 
list.—25 King Richard the Third and the 
Semnambulist.—26 The Merchant's Wed- 
ding and the Somnambulist—?7. No per- 
formance.—28. Sir Giles Overreach and The 
Invincibles. 


4 ll 


Kine’s Turatre.—A _ brilliant audience 
was attracted to this theatre on Tuesday 
evening, to witness the performance of Jun- 
credit. After the opera, a ballet, entitled Le 
Secilien ou UCAmant Petre, composed by 
Monsieur Anatole, was re-produced for the 
express purpose, it is said, of introducing 
Mademoiselle Albert (daughter of the cele- 
brated dancer of that name,) to the acquaint- 
ance of an English audience. 

The report of the engagement of Made- 
moiselle Sontag, by the Grand Duke of 
Hiesse Darmstadt, noticed in our last, has 
been contradicted by M. Laporte, who states, 
(in a letter to the editor of The Times,) that 
this celebrated lady is engaged exclusively 
for the Italian Opera at Paris, by M. Lau- 
reut, for three years, with a congé of two 
mouths, to be disposed of as she thinks pro- 
per, and which there is every reason to think 
will this year be spent in London. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Wednes- 
day evening, the second oratorio for the sea- 
son was performed at this theatre, under the 
superintendance of Mr. Bishop. Handel's 
Messiah with Mozart's additional accompani- 
ments, was the attraction of the evening, 
which was ably performed by Miss Paton, 
Madame Caradori, Miss Love, and Mr. 
Braham. The house was very thinly at- 
tended. 

Covent Garpen Trratre.—On Thurs- 
day evening Mr. Morton's afterpiece of The 
Tnvincibles was produced at this theatre. This 
piece is a translation from the French: the 
scene lies in the south of Trance, and the 
time of action is during the carnival. It was 
decidedly successful and was announced for 
repeution this evening (Saturday) with the 
yreatest applause. 

The Duke of Gloucester honoured the per- 
formance of Uhe Merchant's Wedding with 
his presence on Tuesday evening. 

Last night, this theatre was opened for the 
third performance of oratorios for the Lent 
season. <A selection from the new oratorio, 
Lhe Fall of Jerusalem, was the leading no- 
velty. 

kK xnGuisu Opera House.—Mademoiselle 
Kléonore made her second debut at the 
French Theatre on Mon¢>sy evening, as 
Susan La Rose, in Les Deur Reputations. 
She was most cordially received Ly a very 
crowded audience, and, by her acting, proved 
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herself a decided acquisition to the company. 
We know no eminent actress, on the English 
stage, with whom we could compare her, 
Miss Kelly's country girls are all timid, 
pretty-Lehaved sensitive creatures, or else 
fine romping hoydens with a dash of senti- 
ment, and a slight tinge of romance; but 
Madile. Iléonore plays the gross, ruddy 
French paysanne to the life, walks about the 
stage with all the bold vulgarity appertaining 
to her class, and looks altogether as if she 
had just stepped out of the coche-d'eau. We 
have one word more to say in favour of the 
debutante, the way in which she dresses her 
characters; our actresses would have sported 
Leghorn hats and satin ribbands, and muslin 
frocks, and, probably, white shoes; but 
Madmlle. Eléonore is a perfect picture with 
respect to correctness in costume; she does 
nothing for the advantage of her person, but 
dresses in the most biaarre manner, without 
looking ridiculous, or being like a caricature ; 
she was well supported by Gamard and the 
indefatigable Daudel. We advise the gen- 
tleman who plays the lover to keep his hands 
out of his breeches pocket, if he can. 
Royat Brunswick Tueatre.—This 
Theatre, after repeated announcements, at 
length opened its docrs to the public for the 
first time on Monday evening. The house 
is about the size of the Coburg ; there are two 
tiers of boxes, and all the decorations being 
new, it has certainly a very pleasing appear- 
ance. Qn the rising of the curtain, Mr. P. 
larren, the stage manager, delivered an ad- 
dress, prefaced with a successful appeal to 
the liberality of the audience, for their sanc- 
tion to an increase of sixpence on the former 
price of admission to the pit, which in our 
opinion is, without exception, one of the most 
commodious in London, 


The national an- | 


them of God save the King introduced to the | 


audience the whole strength of the company, 


among whom our old favourite, Miss Hal- | 


lande, from Covent Garden, particularly dis- 
tinguished herself. The performance com- 


menced with The Mermaiden’s Well, a melo- | 
drama founded on Sir Walter Scott's Bride | 
of Lammermoor, which, up to nine o'clock, | 


went off peaceably and respectably. We 


that hour, as we happen to live at somewhat 





heap of ruins. The shrieks and groans of 
those who were instantly buried beneath the 
mass of rubbish, were distinctly heard jn the 
street. The cause of this dreadful accident 
appears to have been the inability of the wal', 
to bear the immense pressure of a large iron 
roof near sixty tons in weight. All the per- 
sons composing the band are concluded to 
have perished, as their presence was jndis. 
pensable at the rehearsal, and none of their 
bodies had been found up to an early hour 
yesterday morning. Mr. Maurice, principal 
proprietor; Mr. Gilbert, an excellent low 
comedian; Miss Mary ,Ann Fearon, (the 
sister of Madame [earon late of Drury Lane 
Theatre.) are among the number of those who 
have lost their lives upon this melancholy 
occasion. 














VARIETIES. 


Life of Lord Byron.—Some _ incorrect 
statements having appeared respecting the 
late agreement between Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Murray on this subject, we think it right to 
give the circumstances of the transaction ac- 
curately. It is not true that the Messrs, 
Longman entered into any terms with Mr, 
Moore, for the purchase of this work. The 
sum which they so liberally advanced to him 
(2000 guineas) at the time when he con- 
sented to the destruction of Lord Byron’s 
memoranda, was merely in the nature ofa 
private van, to be repaid out of the profits 
of the booksthey might publish for him ; and 
a Life of Lord Byron, founded upon the va- 
luable materials in the possession of Mr, 
Moore, has for some time been in prepara- 
tion. Within the last few weeks, however, 
Mr. Murray, having been induced by the 
late shameful misrepresentations of Lord By- 
ron’s character, to bring forward those let- 
ters and papers of the noble poet, which he 
had originally intended to preserve to some 
future period, submitted a proposition to Mr, 
Moore, offering not only to piace those ma- 
terials at his disposal, but to give him 4000 
guineas for the work. Acknowledging the 
liberality of the proposal, Mr. Moore merely 


| stipulated that the sum in which he stood in- 
will not be answerable for one minute after | 


too formidable a distance to render it prudent 


to wait the termination of a performance at 
this remote theatre. 

Little did we think whilst writing the pre- 
ceding account of the opening of this Theatre 
that we should, on the same page, have to 
record its destruction. We wish it were in 
our power to say that only a pecuniary loss 


had been incurred by this disastrous circum- | 


stance, but this, great as it is, is of small ac- 
count in comparison with what remains to 
be stated. On Thursday morning, whilst the 
performers were engaged rehearsing Guy 


Mannering, an extraordinary cracking noise | 


was heard, but which did not excite general | 


attention at the moment. Mr. Perey Farren 
was on the stage superintending the rehearsal 


when he observed the chaudelier giving way, | 
! By an 
instinctive effort as it were, he reached the | 


and heard a cracking of the walls. 


door and rushed into the street, where he had 


' Smithson that of Portia. 


not been many seconds, before the roof fell | 


in with a tremendous crash, resembling the 
shock of an earthquake, and of the splendid 


! ° . i ah abven ¢ re 
would be but ill-acquainted with Shakspeare, 


edifice, the erection of which cost upwards of | 


£25,000 ; nothing now remains buta frightful 





debted to the Messrs. Longman should be 
linmediately repaid, to which Mr. Murray 
assented; and, with the full consent and 
approbation of the Messrs. Longman, this 
azrcement, so interesting to all lovers of ge- 
nius, was on Friday last formally ratified by 
the parties. - 
We copy this statement from The Pines, 
and Mr. Moore’s known convection with 
that journal leaves us no room to doubt of 
its correctness. We presume, therefore, that 
Mr. Leigh Hunt will do well to buckle on 
his armour, and prepare for some smart 
fighting. . 
The English Company, at Paris, have 
been performing The Merchant of Ventce, 
Terry taking the part of Shylock ; Miss 
The Revue Ency- 
clopédique, speaking of this performance, 
observes, that ‘ notwithstanding some piers 
outrages against nature and buffoonery, wines 
may amuse an English audience, but whit 
we cannot understand here, this play 454 


: arian ae e 
whole possesses considerable interest, and | 


Pi he 
who should not have seen and studied on 
Merchant of Venice’ Miss Smuitnsons = 
racter presented her none of those opp? 
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nities for displaying her talents, afforded her 
hy most of the dramas in which she has 
hitherto appeared in this country ; she never- 
theless performed the part of Portia with 
ereat skill. Abbott represented with much 
ruth the irony of a character of a few lines ; 
and Terry, who personated Shylock, display- 
ed great understanding. Tis theatrical tone 








| 


; 
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of voice, and his changeability of counte- | 


nance, produce a good effect ; although the 
art of Shylock be not, it is said, in his 
ysual line of London characters, he filled it 
with distiuguished success. 

The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner takes place on the 14th of March. The 
Duke of Clarence takes the chair, for the 
frst time, on this occasion. 

Kean is in treaty with Mr. Morris, for the 
next Haymarket season. His health is so 
much improved, that we hear he has re en- 
gaged himself for the ensuing Covent Gar- 
den season. 

New invention.—An ingenious individual 
has, itis said, just perfected the model of a 
vehicle, of a very simple construction, to go 
without horse or steam — Al. Herald. 

Arrests—By some remarks jn the IIouse 
of Commons, we learn that not less than 
70,000 persons have been arrested for debt, 
in London, within two years and a half. 

Living all the days of one’s life !—That is, 
to sit up all night with jovial companions, 
and sleep through the day till the approach 
of evening indicates the time for the renewal 
of jollity. 

A Signor Balfi is playing with eclat in 
Paris, as Figaro; he is said to be English, 
and his name Balfe. 
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(0 READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wk agree in opinion with Gilbertus, as to the worth- 
‘sstess of the actor whom he mentions, and may 
hereafter avail ourselves of his critique. 

A letter lies at our office for E. I. 

We regret the annoyance to which Mr. Alfred 
vymer, of Nassau Street, has been subjected; and 
‘ereby assure our readers that no such society as that 
Ty tea by our correspondent H., is holden at No. 
) Nassau Street. 

_ We are obliged by the communications of H. I. 
and Mr. Brandreth. 

Pla Song of the Kirgheez in our next. The 
* a Which distinguishes the accompanying com- 
Heation ls equally gratifying to us and honourable 

) himself, 

“a of Intellect has met with due attention; we 
by it uged by the communication, and hope to profit 


Prin! hail with pleasure the re-appearance of our 
reeovered’ and earnestly congratulate him on his 
or e strength and spirits. With his Fancies, 

litend to enrich the poetical department of our 


hext, 
=— 





Works JUST PUBLISHED : Italy as it Is, 8vo. ]4s. 
Rs ¥ George Godtrey, three vols. £1. 8s. 6d. 
v0, 195 ge vara of Mental and Moral Science, 
4to,, “wad — 8 Exampies of Gothic Architecture, 
Uy, two vole st. Is.—Fyfe’s Elements of Chemis- 
ing, Byo ‘ree x Siletapsenge apa on the Organ of Hear- 
of Livia ae v arren on the Nature and Properties 
lournat Be niMais, SvO. Os. 6d.—Bishop Heber’s 
~Waniel ¢ ». vols, dto. maps and plates, £4. l4s. 6d. 
: YRourke, l2me. Is.—Hamilton’s Conic 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


NORTH WILTSHIRE. 

This day is published, in ! vol. Svo. price €1. 1]s. 6d., 
and large paper, with proofs, €2. 6s. extra boards, 
‘TOPOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES | of 

NORTH WILTSHIRE ; comprising Accounts 
of the Antiquities, Towns, Seats, xc. of the Northern 
Parts of the County. With a Map and Thirty En- 
gravings ;—also an Auto-Biographic Sketch of the 
Author. By J. BRITTON, F.S.A., &c. 

{‘ Mr. Britton’s Life is one of usefulness—an ex- 
ample to the industrious, a stimulus to the young, in 
every rank of society, who may be ambitious to tread 


| the paths of literature with honour to themselves and 


benefit to the pubiic.’— Literary Gazette, October, 
1825.) 

*,* This Volume, with Title-page, &c. as the Third 
of The Beauties of Wiltshire. #1. 4s. small, and 


| @1. 11s. 6d. large. 


| 
| 
| 


ROBSON’S VIEWS OF ENGLISH CITIES. 
In medium 4to. extra boards, €4.4s.; imperial 4to. 
#£3.; Proofs and Etchings, #16. ls. 

PICTURESQUE VIEWS of the ENGLISH 
CITIES. From Drawings, by G. T. Robson. 

This Volume contains Thirty-one Engravings, re- 
presenting distant picturesque Views of all the Eng- 
lish Cities, from points in which the Cathedral forms 


the principal feature. The Artist has also endeavour- 
' ed to delineate all the prominent objects of each City, 





and its immediate vicinity, and has represented the 
same under the varied effects of meridian sunshine, 
cloudy and dark skies, sun-rise, sun-set, twilight, 
rainbow, &c. The Engravings are executed in line, 
by J. Le Keux, Woolnoth, Varrall, Redaway, ‘Tom- 
bleson, Jeavons, Barrenger, &c. 

An elaborate, novel, and elegantly engraved title- 
page, by Woolnoth, with Views of the Cathedrals of 
York, Canterbury, Lichtield, Salisbury, Exeter, and 
Durham ; also the Armorial Bearings of all the Sees ; 
likewise a printed title-page, with wood-cut, border, 
and an Address by the Editor, precede the volume. 

Edited and published by J. BRITTON, F.S.A., &c. 

For Critical Testimonies the reader is referred to 
the New Monthly Magazine, September, 1827—Lite- 
rary Gazette, April and September, 1827—the Literary 
Chronicle, 1827—and Gentleman’s Magazine, 1828. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENG- 
LISH CITIES; consisting of a Series of Prints, 
illustrating the most interesting Ancient Buildings, 
Architectural and Sculptured Fragments, Street 
Scenery, &c. of all the Cities of England; accompa- 
nied by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each 
Subject, as well as of the popular Characteristics of 
every Place. 

By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &e. 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE, &c. 

The UNION of ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 
and PAINTING, exemplified in a Series of twenty- 
three Engravings and six Wood cuts, with deserip- 
tive Accounts of the House of John Soane. By John 
Britton, F.S.A.—This Volume contains much original 


. disquisition on the best Designs for, and most appros 


priate Styles of, fitting up Modern Mansions, Galle- 
ries, &c., also on the Belzoni Sarcophagus, Hogarth’s 
Pictnres, &c. Price €2. 2s. medium 4to.; #3. 3s. 
imperial 4to. 

*.* Sce Monthly Review for December 1827, Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1827, New Monthly Magazine, 
Septeinber, 1827. 

ANTIQUITIES OF NORMANDY. 
In medium 4to. Six Guineas, and Ten Guineas Large 
Paper, 
Pugin and Le Keux’s Engraved Specimens of 


' the ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NOR- 


MANDY; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Views, 
&c. of several Editices of that Province. Edited by 
John Britton, F.S.A., &c. 

This Publication consists of Eighty Engravings, 
elucidating the Characteristics and peculiar members 
of each Building. Besides serving to illustrate, ar- 
chitecturally and scientifically, the styles and varieties 
of the Ancient Buildings of Normandy, this Work 
tends to exemplify the variations between the early 
Architecture of that Country and England; and thus 
furnishes data for the Critical Antiquary, and Practi- 
cal Examples for the Architect. 

LONDON EDIFICES. 

In two vols. medium 5vo. price £5. 5s.; imperial 8vo. 
#£3.8s.; 4to. with Proofs on India Paper, £14. I4s. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON; accompanied 

by Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Fdi- 

fice. By J. Britton, F.S.A. and A. Pugin, Architect. 

Vol. Ll. Dedicated, by permission, to the King ; 
contains 72 Engravings, and 360 pages of letter-press, 

Vol. II. Dedicated, by permission, to Prince Leo- 
pold; contains 74 Engravings, and 350 pages of letter- 
Tess. 

This Work embraces ample Accounts and Illustra- 
tions of the Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Martin, St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, 
St. Pancras, the Temple, sc.; also the Theatres, the 
Bridges, the Terraces in Regent’s Park, the bank, the 
Council Othee, Law Courts, &c. 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

Mr. Britton’s HISTORY and ILLUSTRATIONS 

of this CATHEDRAL will be completed in March 
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1828; and consist of Sixteen Engravings, by J. Le 
Keux, &c. price #1. 13s. medium 4to.; and £3. 3s. 
large pauper. 

No. I. of GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, at the 
same time. » 

London : published by J. Bairron, Barton Street; 
soaenen and Co, Paternoster Row; andJ.Tay.Lor, 

olborn. 











FINE ARTS, 
The following splendid PRINTS have just been pub- 
lished by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, No. 6, Pall Mail, London. 


1. HE SPOILT CHILD. Engraved 

by G. H. Phillips, after a Picture by M. W. 
Sharp. Size, 24 inches by 19 high. Prints, 15s. ; 
Proofs, 25s. Before Letters, 31s. 6d. 

2. THE DANCING BEAR. Beautifully Engraved 
by H. Meyer, after a Picture by W. F. Witherington. 
Size, 25 inches by 20 high. Prints, 2ls.; Proofs, 
India, 3ls.6d. Before Letters, 42s. 

3. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY going to Church, 
accompanied by the ‘ Spectator,’ and surrounded by 
his Tenantry. Engraved by H. Meyer, after Mr. 
Leslie’s celebrated Picture. Size, 25 by 20. Prints, 
2ls.; Proofs, 42s. 

4. PORTRAITS of LADY BAGOT, LADY BURG- 
HERSH, and LADY FITZROY SOMERSET, (a 
Group) beautifully Engraved by J. Thomson, Esq. 
from the Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. Size, 19 inches by 24 high. Prints, lds. ; 
India Proofs, 3ls. 6d. Before Letters, 52s. 6d. 

5. WILL O’ THE WISP. Engraved by W. Giller, 
after a Painting by D. T. Egerton. Size, 17 inches 
by Id high. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 1&s. 

6. THE DEATH of ROBIN HOOD. Engraved 
by T. Lupton, after a Picture by Thales Fielding. 
Size, 20 inches by 17 high. Prints, 2ls., Proofs, 
31s. 6d. 

7. JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. Painted and 
Engraved by Joha Burnet; and forming the Third 
Piate of his Series of [Illustrations to the Poems and 
Songs of Robert Burns. Size, 12 inches by 17, 
Prints, 12s.; India Prooofs, 2ls. Before Letters, 


3ls. 6d. 
Also may be had, 

TAM O’ SHANTER, and the COTTER’S SA- 
TURDAY NIGHT, forming Plates 1 and 2, of the 
same Series. Price each Print, 12s.; Iudia Proofs, 
2is. Before Letters, 3ls. 6d. 

8. THE SHOOTING PONY. Engraved by W. 
Raddon, after A. Cooper, A. A. Size, 9 inches by 
1] high. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, French, 16s. ; 
India, 21s. 

9. PORTRAIT of MR. JOHN BURNET, Author 
of Practical Hints on Painting, &c. Engraved in the 
line manner, by Charles Fox, after a Picture by S. P. 
Denning. Size, 9 inches by 11] high. Prints, 7s. 6d.; 
Proofs, 15s. 

10. LANDSEER’S MONKEYANA; or, MEN in 
MINIATURE, Part II. 

CONTENTS :— 
Plate ]. Incredulity. 
2. Wapping; or, the Pas de Deux. 
3. The Crisis; or, the Point of Honour. 
4. The Sunshine of the Soul. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d.; large paper, 
#1. 11s. 6d. 
HE EIGHTH VOLUME of LORD 
BACON’S WORKS. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 

This edition contains a more accurate text than has 
hitherto been given, Translations of the Latin Works 
as well as the Original, and is embellished with nu- 
merous Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, kc. 

This day is published, in 5vo. beautifully printed on 
laid paper, the Sixth Volume of the Oxford Edi- 
tion of 

GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of the 

ROMAN EMPIRE, price 8s. in cloth boards, to be 

completed in eight volumes. 

Fifty Copies only are printed on large paper, price 
#1. 1s, each volume. 

A new edition, printed with type cut expressly for the 
Work, embellished with fine Portraits, engraved in 
the line manner, by Worthington, 


The OXFORD EDITION of Dr. RO- 
BERTSON’S WORKS, in & vols. Svo. price £3. 4s. 
in red cloth boards. 

Fifty copies only are printed on superfine royal 
paper, uniform with the Oxford Edition of Claren- 
don’s Rebellion. Price #38. 3s. 

Embellished with Thirty-six Engravings of the Por- 
traits of the Kings, and Fac-simile Autographs, 
price 9s. 6d. each Volume, 


The OXFORD EDITION of HUME 
ard SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vo- 
lume the Ninth. To be completed iu Thirteen Vo- 
lumes. 

The greatest care has been taken to produce an ac- 
curate text of these Historians, and a List of Contem- 
porary Sovereigns is added to each Reign. 

Published by Witiiam PICKERING, Chancery Lane, 
London; and l), A. TALBoys, Oxford, 
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This day, 8vo. 18s. Vol. I. of 
HE ANNALS of JA MAICA. 
By the Rev. GEO. WILSON BRIDGEs, A.M., 


‘ 


Member of the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, | 


and Rector of the Parish of St. Ann, Jamaica. 
Vol. Lf. is in the press, which will complete the Work. 
Printed for Toun Murra, Albemarie Street. 


—— 


This day, post &vo. with plans, 9s. 6d. 


Jp ESCREETION of the CIRCUS situated 


on the VIA APPIA, near Rome, with some Ac- | 


count of the CIRCENSIAN GAMES. 
By the Rev. R. BURGESS, 

Chaplain to the English Residents in Geneva, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lieut. Gen, 
Lord Aylmer. 

Printed for Joun Muaray, Albemarle Street. 





Thie day, }2mo. 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRAICAL NO- 
4 TATION and EXPANSION, 
By the Rev. GEORGE WALKER, M.A, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, svo. 16s. with namerons plates, 
TT! BK PRESENT STATE of the ISLAND 
of SARDINIA. 

By Capt. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, R.N.K.S.S. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 

And Member of the Astroromical Society of London. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


oer ieee qe 





This day, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
VLEMENTS of ARITHMETIC, Theo- 


4 retical and Practical, for the Use of the Gram- 
mar School, Leeds. 
By GEORGE WALKER, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Head 
Master of the Crammar School, Leeds. 
Third Edition. 
Printed for Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day, 2 vols. 18s. 
\ ORNINGS in SPRING; or, RE- 
TROSPECTIONS, Biographical, Critical, and 
Historical. 
_ By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. H.A.L. 
Author of Essavs on Periodical Literature. 
Printed for JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


This day, with a Map and Engravings, two vols. 4to. 


#4. lds. 6d. 
jor RNEY through the UPPER PRO- 
« VINCES of INDIA. 
iy the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, 
Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
Printed fur Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day, in two vols, foolscap 8vo., 21s., with Copper 
Plates and Wood Engravings, a New Series, forming 
Vols. II. and ITI, of 


AIRY LEGENDS and TRADITIONS 
of the SOUTH of IRELAND, 


Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Vol. 1. may be had separately. 





This day, 8vo. 163. with numerous plates, 
, | YE PRESENT STATE ofthe ISLAND 
of SARDINIA, 
By Captain WILLIAM HENRY SMYTH, R.N., 
K.S.S., F.R.S., F.S A., 
And Member of the Astronomical! Society of London. 
Printed for Jonn Murray, Albemarie Street. 





This day, 4to. with numerous Plates, Maps, &c: 


ROCEEDINGS of the EXPEDITION 
to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa, com- 
prehending an Account of the SYRTIS and CYRE.- 
NAICA; of the Ancient Cities composing the PEN- 
TAPOLIS, and various other existing Remains. 
By Captain F. W. BEECHEY, R.N., and H, W, 
BEECHEY, Esq. 
Printed for Jounn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few days, 8vo. Vol. II. of 


ERMONS, on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics in the East India College, 
Hertfordshire ; Rector of St. Paul, Shadwell, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Printed for Joun Muaray, Albemarle Street. 
. “¥ same time will be published, a New Edition 
of Vol. I. 











—_—_- oC: 


M*:. HAYDON’S PICTURE of the 
l MOCK ELECTION, with VENUS and AN- 
CHISIS, belonging to LORD DE TABLEY, and all 
the Original Studies from Life, for the Election, are 
NOW OPEN at Egyptian Hall. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, 6d. 





Just published, dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hou. John Singleton Copley, Baron Lyudhurst, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 


A ENGRAVING of the TEMPLE of 


JUPITER, in the ISLAND of A[GINA, from 
the celebrated Picture by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. 
R.A., in the possession of the Publishers, 

The Piate is engraved in the very first style of the 
art, by JOHN PYE, Esq. Size, 26 inches by 19 high. 
Prints, #1. lls. 6d.; French Proofs, #3. 3s.; India 
Proofs, €4. 48.; Proofs befure the Letters, £6. 6s. 


London: published by Moon, Boys, and Gaaves, 
(Successors to Hurst, Ropinson, and Co.) Print- 
sellers to the Kino, 6, Pall Mall; andby F.G. Moon, 
20, Threadneedle Street. 








This day, 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and 
e? TOUR in MEXICO, in the Year 1826, with some 
Account of the Mines of that Country. 
By Capt. GEORGE F. LYON, R.N. F.RS. D.C.L, 
Printed for Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 4 vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 
A HISTORY of the LIFE and VOY- 
AGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Printed for Jonn Muragay, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 105, 6d. boards, 

PRE IMPIOUS FEAST: a Poem, in 
Ten Books. By ROBERT LANDOR, M.A.,, 

Author of the Count Arezzi, a Tragedy. 

Printed for J, HATCHARD and SON, 137, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, iu Svo. price 6s. in boards, with 
a Map and Pian, 


\ ILITARY REFLECTIONS on 
A TURKEY. 
By BARON VON VALENTINI, 
Major-General ip the Prussian Service. 


Extracted and Translated from the General’s Treatise 


on the Art of War. 
By a MILITARY OFFICER. 
Prioted for C. and J. Rivinoron, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall, 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
This day is published, in large quarto, on fifty-six 
plates, handsomely coloured and half-bound, price 
3.133. 6d., or with the boundaries outlined, £3. $s. 


ee ITH’S GENERAL ATLAS ; contain- 
J ing Maps of al] the Empires, Kingdoms, &c. 
throughout the World, describing the late Discoveries 
of Captains Parry, Franklin, Lyon, &c. with separate 
Maps of the New Republics of America, carefully 
drawn from the latest aud most approved Authorities, 

Printed for C. Smitnu and Son, Map-sellers, No- 
72, Strand. Where way be had, corresponding in 
wize, 

A Classical Atlas, coloured and half-bound, 


price £}. 18s. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF FOREIGN 
BOOKS, 

] ULAU AND CO.’S LIST of NEW 

FRENCH BOOKS, just Published or Imported, 
No. 37, SOHO SQUARE, 

A CATALOGUE 

Of the very extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
every Department of Literature and the Sciences in 
the following Languages :—French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, &c. Kc. 

The prices of the whole collection are very consi- 
derably reduced; and Dulau and Co. beg respectfully 
to inform the public that they will continue to import 
all Foreign Works at the same reduced rate, 

To the Trade and to Schools the same liberal al- 
lowance will be made as before the prices were re- 
duced. 

The Price of the Catalogue will be returned to Pur- 
chasers. 

It being the time when Subscriptions are renewed, 
Dulau and Co, beg to refer to their list of Periodicals, 
hich will be found very complete, 








T ‘HE EXAMINER of SUNDAY Nex 

MARCH 2, will be Accompanied by a SUPPLE’ 
MENT, equal in Size to the Ordinary Paper, pyi.. 
Sevenpence; the Supplement Gratis, ” 


Examiner Office, Pebruary 36, 1823. 


N E W M U S8 I ¢ 
a Singers, Composer: ' 
When Morning ZephyrsMiss Love 4M, R. Bishop 2 ¢ 





—_ 


Our Native Land,,..,, Miss Grant Ditto 16 
The Old Oak Tree .... Mr. Atkins Ditto 20 
See the Summer Leaves Various Litto j 6 
I’d be your Shadow,,., Ditto Ditto 16 
Friendship ..,..++..++ Dir. Phillips Millar 30 
MOURRG ccccccscceces . Ditto Ditto 2 6 


‘The Kingof theSbham.- 
rock, Thistle, 


and > Various H. R. Bishop : 
Rose ee ee ee ee reese J p26 
< rik | f 3 
. — C 8 hows ¢ Mr. Braham Ditto 26 


WEEE 6060s ceée-00 Rawlins 20 
ee ee 


G@ULpING and D’ALMAINS, 20, Soho Square. 
Cabinet, Cottage, and Square Piano-fortes, in great 
variety. 





This day ts published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGIL MA. 
GAZINE, No, CXXXVI, for MARCH, 182s, 
CONTBNTS : 

I, Passages In the Life of Francis Flagstaffe, Esq,, 
late Major in bis Majesty’s Service.—II. The Broken 
Lute, by F. H.—III. Wintry Landseape, hy Delta.— 
IV. Toilette of a Hebrew Lady, exhibited in six 
Scenes.—V. Chapters on Churchyards. Chap. if, 
Andrew Cleaves, concluded.—VI, Connor M‘Glogh. 
lin. A Tale of the Lower Shannon.—VII. Whig 
Retrenchment, and Plan for the Reduction of the 
National Debt.—VIII, The Ninth Report on Educa- 
tion iu Ireland.—IX. Lord Byron and sume of his 
Contemporaries. By Leigh Hunt, 

Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh ; 
and T. CADBLL, Strand, London. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY RE- 

VIEW, No. ILI. price seven Shillings and Six- 

pence. CONTHNTS: 
Art. I. Gall and Spurzheim; Phrenology.—Ii. Italian 
Comedy ; Nota.—II1. Wace’s Romance of Rolla and 
the Dukes of Normandy.—lIV. Rey on the Judicial 
Institutions of England and Prance.—V. Bohemian 
Literature.-—- VI. Portugul,—VIL. Magnucen, The 
Edda Doctrine and its Origin.—VIIL. Tarkey.—IX. 
Simond’s Travels in Italy and Sicily. —X. Moliére.— 
CRITICAL SkeTcHes:—XI, D’Arlincourt’s Ismalie. 
—XII. Bonstetten on the effects of Climate.—XIII. 
French Proverbs.—XIV. Champollion on Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. —XV. Parisian Public Institutions.— 
XVI. Technologieal Dictionary.— XVII. Brienne’s 
Memoirs.—XVIII. Niccolini’s Antonio Foscariut.— 
XIX. Heine’s Travelling Sketches.—XX. Meyerbergs 
Travels in Russia.—XXI. Kaeuffer’s Greek Testa- 
inent.—XXII. Orelli’s Latin Inseriptions.—XXII. 
Markland’s Statins, new edition, —XXIV. Facciolati’s 
Latin Lexicon, 8rd edition,—XXV. Hain’s Reper- 
torium Bibliographicum. — Miscellaneous Literary 
Notices, No. LIf.—List of the principal Works pub- 
lished on the Continent, from November, 132", to 
January, ]823. 

Published by Trevurrss and Wurtz, TREUTTE!, 
Jun. and Ricurer, 30, Soho Square ; of whom may 
be had Numbers I. and IT, 

No. LV, will appear in May. 











— 
DEBRETT’S PERRAGE, WITH THE NEW 
PEERS, AND NEW PLATES ELEGANTLY 


ENGRAVED. — 
This day is published, in two vols. price £1. Ss, in 

boards, 17th Edition, newly arranged, and consider- 

ably improved, of hae 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Londov : printed for RivinGTONs, EGERTON, 
Curnevy, CLARKES, LoNGmAN and Co,, CADELI, 
RICHARDSON, Bootu, BOOKER, BALDWIN and C0. 
BacsTer, HATcHARD and SON, HARDING, Mak- 
TIN, HAMILTON and Co., PARBURY and C0., 
Lioyps, and SAUNDERS and HODGSON ae 

*,* For the present Edition, a new and wery = 
pensive set of Plates has been purposely engrave as 
a larger scale, and of much superior execution to on 
previously given. A considerable delay has yc 
casioned by the Creation a Peers at the 
moment it was ready for Publication. 

A new Edition of DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE 





—_— 
ec 


will be speedily published. 
——s ae 




















London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post | aid) are; to aa a 
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